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Just Among Ourselves 


77227 


HAT can we do to get our 
pastors to realize the im- 
portance and necessity of 

putting The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
into the homes of our churches? 
This is a serious question and one 
worthy of the consideration of every 
pastor and layman of the Christian 
Church. 
Who can and will answer this ques- 
tion? 
We shall be glad to have your sug- 
gestions. Send all communications to 
A. F. CHASE, 
Circulation Manager. 


THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 





(23) 623 


Deaths 








Mary E. Harter Rockey, daughter of Bennett and 
Sarah Jane Jones Harter, was born in Spencerville, 
Ohio, May 11, 1858. All of her early life was spent 
in the vicinity of Spencerville. In October of 1877 
she was united in marriage to Isaac L. Rockey who 
preceded her in death in May, 1925. In 1883 the fam- 
ily moved to Indiana, purchasing a farm on the Tip- 
ton and Howard County line, where they resided until 
1914, when, upon retiring from the farm, they moved 
to Kokomo, Indiana. Early in life Sister Rockey 
| confessed Jesus Christ as her Savior and united with 
| the Christian Church. Both Mr. and Mrs. Rockey 
were active members of Harrison Street Christian 
Church, Kokomo, Indiana. 

Four children survive, one son having been killed 
in action in the Argonne offensive during the World 
War. One brother also survives. The passing of 
this good woman and devoted mother is felt very 
keenly by all. After a brief illness of one week, the 
end came peacefully and quietly on June 19. The 
funeral was conducted by her pastor, Rev. L. C. Winn, 
at the Harrison Street Christian Church, interment 
being at the beautiful Crown Point Cemetery. 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


Orman T. Headley, R. R. 2, Mechanicsville, N. Y. 
Frankie Spriggs, 324 Mt. Vernon St., Springfield, O. 
W. M. Jay, % 630-1 Hartley Hall, Columbia Univer- 


sity, New York City. 


Walter S. Thomas, R. R. 2, Cuttingsville, Vermont. 
N. M. Heikes, Unity, Maine. 

Hiley Baker, 861 West Elm St., Lima, Ohio. 

Miles B. Fisk, Bar Mills, Maine. 

A. H. Hook, Burlington, Maine. 

W. A. Warner, R. R. 1, Camp Chase, Ohio. 


PASTOR WANTED 


The Deer Creek Christian Church, Northwestern 
Indiana Conference, wishes to communicate with any 
pastor desiring a half-time pastorate. 

Please address: Homer D. Moss, Church Clerk, 
Galveston, Indiana. 


PASTOR WANTED 


The church at Franklin, Ohio, in need of a pastor 
and would like to hear from anyone who might de- 
sire to come. Address: 

H. G. O'NEAL. 

Franklin, Ohio. 





NOTIGE 


The annual meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Carversville Christian Orphanage will be held in the 
Trustee Room at the orphanage Wednesday, July 14. 

All trustees and other persons who expect to attend 
the annual meeting will kindly notify the manage- 
ment so that entertainment can be provided. 

Linpsay F,. JOHNSON, President. 

Carversville, Pennsylvania. 





CENTRAL IOWA CONFERENCE NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that amendments may be 
offered to the By-laws of the Central Iowa Conference 
at its coming session, the last of August or the first 
of September, at Barnes City, Iowa. Ministers and 
delegates are hereby apprised that such changes may 
be tendered for their consideration and decision. 

F. M. STRANGE, President. 
(Mrs.) MAupE GAuNT, Clerk. 
Legrand, lowa. 





| NORTH MISSOURI CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The North Missouri Christian Conference meets at 
Nodaway, Missouri, Wednesday, September 15, at 
8:00 p. m., (not July 28, as formerly announced). 
President, Rev. C. M. DeWeese, Brunswick, Missouri, 
R. R. 1; Secretary, C. M. C. Showalter, 3021 York 
Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri; Church Clerk, Mrs. 
Orah Graham, Nodaway, Missouri; Pastor, Rev. Fred 











Paxton, Nodaway, Missouri. Church is in town. 
Railroad ticket should be purchased to Nodaway, 
Missouri, Burlington Route. 










SOUTHWESTERN WEST VIRGINIA 
CONFERENCE 


The Southwestern West Virginia Christian Con- 
ference will meet at Vanetta, West Virginia, on 
Gauley River, two miles from mouth of river in 
Fayette County, August 5-8, 1926. 

Delegates and ministers should notify the paster. 
Rev. W. H. Hitt, Gamoca, West Virginia, at once 
so conveyances and entertainment may be provided. 
Delegates will come to Gauley Junction on C. and O. 
train and New York Central train and take branch 
road up Gauley River te Vanetta. 

A. A. MONTAGUE, Secretary. 
Quincy, West Virginia. 
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For Teachers and Leaders 
4 ST. PAUL’S LIFE OF CHRIST 


THE GREAT PARTNERSHIP 
Man and God 


by Rev. JOHN ARCHIBALD MacCALLUM, D. D. 
Brings God the senio= pzrtner very near to the hearts of men. ; 
How real religion is when rightly interpreted. 


OUR LORD’S EARTHLY LIFE 
by Rev. Prof. DAVID SMITH, M.A., D. D. 


Another great tribute to the Christ by the 
author cf “The Days of His Flesh.” A mark- 


ed humanist strain characterizes this volume. 


$3.00 
HOW TO TEACH THE 


OLD TESTAMENT 
FREDERICK J. RAE 


A valuable teaching guide. Shows the teach- 
er the method, and gives the class a real 
appreciation of the ancient books. $2.00 


THE TWELVE MINOR 


PROPHETS 


by Rev. 
GEO. L. ROBINSON, Ph. D.,D.D.,LL.D. 


Suitable for adult study classes. Alive with 
the social significance of these messages. 
Scholarly and evangelical. $2.00 


THE MYSTICS OF THE 
CHURCH 
by EVELYN UNDERHILL 


A fascinating study of mysticism by an author- 
ity on church history. Its influence on Chris- 
tian leaders from St. Paul until the present. 


$2.00 
KATHIE’S DIARY 
Edited by MARGARET EGGLESTON 


The charming story of a girl of fifty years ago. 
Ten years of ideal girlhood. 2.00 


THE MEASURE OF A MAN 


ARTHUR W. SPALDING 


A book for youth, written in the spirit of 
youth. Commended by religious educators 
from every part of the country. 


TEACHING THE YOUTH 


OF THE CHURCH 
by CYNTHIA PEARL MAUS 


A complete and constructive work on relig- 
ious education. Every problem is deftly 


handled. $1.75 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDA. 
TIONS OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

by WALTER ALBION SQUIRES 


The virtue and danger of modern psychology. 
Mechanistic and purposive psychology are 
vividly contrasted. $1.25 


LANDMARKS IN THE 
STRUGGLE BETWEEN 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
by Prof. J. Y. SIMPSON, M. A., D. Sc. 


The historic background of an age-long con- 
flict. For those who want a perspective view 
of the modern controversy. $2.00 


$1.50 ¥ OUR CHILDREN 


by Rev. GWILYM 


$2.00 4? perience in Christ. 





Complete in One Volume 


The 
MOFFATT 
BIBLE 


The Holy Bible 


cA New Translation 


Rev. Prof. James Moffatt 
D.D., LL.D. 


Translated from the original 
sources into modern English. 
Printed on Bible India paper. 
Accepted by scholars the 
world over. An ideal Con- 
firmation and Easter gift. 





Prices 
No. 40—Cloth .. Net, $5.00 
No. 41—Keratol, round cor- 
ners, boxed .. . Net, $6.00 
No. 42—French Morocco, 
limp, round corners, boxed 
Net, $7.50 
No. 43—Levant, divinity cir- 
cuit, round corners, boxed 
Net, $10.00 
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by CATHERINE 

BOOTH -CLIBBORN 

An inspiring book by “The 
Marechale.” The product of her own 
parenthood and her hundreds of 
contacts in religious and social 
work. $1.00 


ONE HUNDRED 
PROJECTS FOR THE 


CHURCH SCHOOL 


by 
MILTON CARSLEY TOWNER, 
M. A., PH. D. 


Definite projects for sustaining in- 
terest and building the teaching 
curriculum. Material for various 
ages and groups. $1.60 











$ 


O. GRIFFITH 


A picture of the Jesus whom Paul knew. The author finds it 
impossible to separate the mind of the evangelist trom his ex- 


$2.00 
SERMONS ON BOOKS 


OF THE BIBLE 

by Prof. WILLIAM WISTAR HAMILTON, 
Th. D., D.D. Vol. I Genesis to Job. 

Vol. I. Job to Daniel 

A prospective view of the Old Testament 
books. In the scope of a single sermon he 
gives the teaching of the book and its appli- 
cation today. $1.75 each 


EASTER SERMONS 

Edited by FREDERICK J. NORTH 
Addresses by the most notable of Scotch and 
English preachers. Easter messages of potent 
appeal. $2.00 


TEN GREATEST WORDS 


ABOUT JESUS 

by J. C. MASSEE, D. D. 

The angel foretells his birth. The discipies 
confess their allegiance. His critics voice their 
disapproval. A challenging court of testi- 
mony. $1.50 


ADDRESSES FOR WOMEN 


WORKERS 

by MRS. GEORGE H. MORRISON 

The author has brought together addresses 
upon a variety of subjects. Women leaders 
will find many suggestions for their work. $2.00 


THE PEDAGOGY OF ST. PAUL 
by Prof. 

HOWARD TILLMAN KUIST, M.A., Ph.D. 
A unique study in the method of the great 


apostle. It considers both his personality and 
his method. $1.75 


AS AT THE FIRST 
by Rev. JOHN A. HUTTON, D. D. 
Little Books on the Christian Life 


The personalities that made the first century 
church vividly described. $1.25 


OUR FATHER 

by Rev. CANON ANTHONY C. DEANE 
Little Books on the Christian Life 

The most challenging study of the Lord’s 

Prayer since that of John Ruskin. $1.25 


THE KEY TO THE KINGDOM 
by Rev. JAMES REID, M. A. 

Little Books on the Christian Life 
A study in the Beatitudes revealing Jesus’ 
elevation of the spiritual in life. $1.25 


IN THE FORM OF A SERVANT 
Rev. FRANK H. BALLARD, M. A. 

Little Books on the Christian Life 
The life of Jesus from childhood until his 
death at Calvary. $1.25 


THE GUESTS OF GOD 

by Rev. Prof. GEORGE JACKSON, D. D. 
Little Books on the Christian Life 

Delightful communion and devotional 

addresses. $1.25 
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The Real Shame of Pennsylvania 


An Editorial in This Issue 





The World Swings Into Light 


THE world swings into light, In spite of pessimistic song, 
Day-dawn is flashing in the East, Of proudful boast, and cynic’s sneer, 

The somber shadows of the night The world, unheeding, swings along 

Flee like some terror-stricken beast. From dark of night to morning clear. 

The morning song of hope is heard, 

True prophet of the better times; Fall in, my soul, and march with God, 

Through every stirring breeze His word Turn round and face the crimson morn, 

Rings in the soul like silver chimes. Brood not on shadows deep and broad, 
But eastward look where hope is born; 

The world swings into light, For God is light, and as the sun 

False prophets may not heed the sign, Invades the realm of death and night, 

Nor know the deathless power of right The shadows vanish one by one. 

To triumph over hell’s design. The world is swinging into light! 
—Howard A. Vernon, in The Baptist. 
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About Folks and Things 


Dr. Omer S. Thomas, regarded with such 
deep personal affection throughout the 
brotherhood as well as admired as our very 
able Home Mission Executive, has just ten- 
dered his resignation to the Mission Board 
in order to accept a call which has been ex- 
tended him by the Covington Church, Miami 
Ohio Conference. He plans to do tentative 
supply work with the church until the ter- 
mination of his term of office or until such 
time as the Mission Board may deem it wise 
to appoint his successor. It is with a deep 
sense of regret, and of very personal loss 
in daily association here at The Publishing 
House, that we record Dr. Thomas’ decision 
to leave our general work. For almost 
twelve years he has been a most positive 
factor, not only in our own denominational 
work, but also in linking our church up with 
some of the great interdenominational en- 
terprises and organizations. He has won 
high regard in the General Home Missions 
Council and in the State Council of Church- 
es and holds important committee positions 
in both organizations. Under his adminis- 
tration, our home mission enterprise has 
greatly expanded, especially in field sec- 
retary administration, Americanization, and 
some other important lines of the work. Dr. 
Thomas has been recognized as one of our 
ablest speakers and most competent execu- 
tives. He has been an all-round man whose 
place will be very hard to fill. But for a 
long time he has been hungering again for 
the pastorate, and we cannot blame him for 
desiring to return to its larger compensa- 
tions and its closer and more warmly ap- 
proving human contacts. And Covington is 
indeed fortunate to secure his services. 


We are glad to report that Rev. Milton 
W. Sutcliffe is now sufficiently recovered 
from his recent operation to be filling his 
regular appointments at the Webster Com- 
munity Church at Havre de Grace, Mary- 
land, and is gradually taking up all lines of 
work there again. 

We are very much pleased to know that 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Morton, of Santa Isa- 
bel, Porto Rico, have chosen to remain in 
that field until next spring. Our working 
force is so limited that we rejoice to know 
that they can remain longer before taking 
their furlough. They are doing a fine work, 
and the Ontario churches are making a most 
praiseworthy effort in their support. 


Rev. Cecil Leek, who has been serving 
Olive Chapel so acceptably, has resigned 
that church in order to accept a call to Al- 


bany, Eastern Indiana Conference. His 
work there will begin September 1. Albany, 
one of the best churches of that conference, 
has been under the aggressive leadership 
of Brother Arlie E. Cortner, and we are 
sure will continue its fine showing with 
Brother Leek. 


The Tuscola Review (Illinois), in report- 
ing the fact that Rev. Thomas C. House has 
been employed by our church there for the 


third year, speaks highly of the work which 
he has done and the standing which he has 
achieved in the church and community. 
Tuscola has only half-time preaching and 
Brother House is still open for engagement 
for the remainder of his time with some 
church within reasonable travel distance. 

‘The Six Mile Church, Eel River Indiana 
Conference, will return to full-time preach- 
ing with the coming conference year. Rev. 
R. W. Page, the president of that confer- 
ence, is to become its pastor. Rev. L. D. 
Holaday, Bluffton, Indiana, who has just 
resigned there, is available for some church 
which will get in touch with him before his 
services are taken. 


Rev. William Q. McKnight, our Japan 
missionary at home on furlough, the other 
day received a Master of Arts degree from 
the Boston University School of Religious 
Education where he has spent the last year 
in a line of study that will be of great value 
to his work in Japan. He and his family 
visited a couple of days in Dayton last week. 
They plan to sail for Japan September 7. 
Foreign Mission Secretary Minton, in his 
department this week, has further word with 
reference to them and their plans. 

We have just received a copy of the pro- 
gram of the Craigville Summer School this 
year, and it seems to us that it surpasses 
any previous one. It is known as the “New 
England Christian Church Summer School 
and Young People’s Institute,” with the em- 
phasis upon the part for the young people. 
There are fifteen different persons listed on 
the faculty, all of them splendidly qualified 
for the work which they are doing. We 
shall be surprised indeed if such a program 
does not mean a rejuvenated Craigville and 
a real stimulation to the work of our 
churches in New England. 

A message from Brother Hermon Eld- 
redge, who is one of the instructors at the 
Lakemont Summer School this week, in- 
forms us that the attendance there is an 
increase of more than fifty percent over 
that of last year. This is indeed a fine 
showing and the leaders there are en- 
thusiastic over the possibilities of the school 
and the stimulation which it is giving to 
all of our work in that area. Our summer 
schools are proving themselves to be one 
of the most profitable enterprises we have 
ever had in giving impetus and inspiration 
to the work of our church. 

The Young People’s School at Defiance 
this year is proving a really great success. 
There were eighty young; people present 
from forty-one different churches in eight 
different conferences of the Central Conven- 
tion. Miss Lucy M. Eldredge, who has cre- 
ated what is undoubtedly the finest and 
most effective young people’s denominational 
movement which our church has ever ex- 
perienced, writes that they have there a 
very exceptionally fine group of leaders in 
the ranks of the young people and a fine 
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spirit throughout all the work. A fuller ac- 
count will appear next week. 

Rev. John E. Kauffman, pastor at Piqua, 
Ohio, left last week to take a summer term 
at Columbia University. His special field 
will be in psychology, psycho-pathology, and 
mental hygiene as they apply to the work of 
a pastor. Brother Kauffman has already 
done much reading and study in this line 
of work and has made it the basis for a 
number of addresses which he has been giv- 
ing in Rotary, Kiwanis, and other such 
meetings. He expects to be able to attend 
some of the sessions of the summer confer- 
ence for pastors at Union Theological 
Seminary also. 

Her many friends throughout the de- 
nomination will be very sorry to learn that 
Mrs. Amy Ruse Snyder, recently of Porto 
Rico but who has been spending the past 
winter with her parents in Dayton, was sub- 
jected to three very serious operations a 
few weeks ago at the Miami Valley Hos- 
pital of this city; but they will be glad to 
know that she has sufficiently improved to 
return to the home of her parents. Her re- 
covery, however, will be slow. For a num- 
ber of years Mrs. Snyder before her mar- 
riage was the very capable assistant in the 
mission offce and is widely known for the 
splendid service which she rendered there. 

The ministers and their families of the 
Miami Ohio Conference had their annual 
picnic one day last week at Polk Grove. The 
attendance was good and it was a regular 
picnic. Everybody reported it to be the best 
yet held. Such social gatherings are of in- 
estimable value to the fraternal spirit of a 
conference. We are confident that the Fel- 
lowship Club of the Miami Ohio Conference 
is rendering a very valuable service indeed 
in creating a closer and a more helpful 
friendship between the pastors of the con- 
ference. Every conference in the brother- 
hood ought to have something of the kind 
to bring their men together in friendly dis- 
cussions and intimate friendships. 

Through the thoughtfulness of Brother 
W. R. Sailer, the mayor of Milford, New 
Jersey, and one of our leading laymen there, 
the Christian Church and The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty have been made known to 
a large number of people who perhaps had 
never heard of them before. Noticing the 
omission of the Christian Church from 
church statistics as given recently in the 
Pathfinder, Brother Sailer wrote a_ short 
letter telling of the church and of this 
periodical, which was printed in the com- 
munication column. He has received a 
number of replies and The Herald has re- 
ceived a surprising number of requests 
for sample copies and information. It is a 
pity that more of our ministers and laymen 
do not discover such opportunities for help- 
ing to make known our church and our 
periodical to the world. And by the way, 
Brother Sailer speaks in high terms of the 
aggressive work which Rev. E. C. Hall, his 
pastor, is doing at Milford and especially of 
the large mission offering which they have 
received under his leadership. 
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The Real Shame of Pennsylvania 


press and pulpit throughout the country about the 
“shame of Pennsylvania.” None of this denuncia- 
tion has been more scathing than was richly deserved; 
for never before in the history of this nation was money 
used so prodigally in any other election as in the recent 
senatorial primaries in that great State—used with a 
shamelessness that could have arisen only out of the feel- 
ing that such a use of money was justifiable, or at least 
not an iniquitous thing. Some of the most prominent 
men of this nation, one of them a United States Senator 
and one of them a member of the President’s Cabinet, 
participated in financing and conducting that campaign, 
which, in the lavish use of gold, far outruns anything 
which this country has ever before witnessed. The sum 
admittedly used by the followers of Mr. Vare, the success- 
ful candidate, totaled well on towards three-quarters of a 
million dollars; that spent by Mr. Mellon and his group 
for the nomination of Senator Pepper reached over a 
million and a half; while the third group, backing Gover- 
nor Pinchot, used a sum that seemed small only because 
it was so far overshadowed by those others. 


{ 
Ny 


Vir has been said during the past few weeks in 


UT not once so far as we have seen has the real shame 

of Pennsylvania been pointed out in all of this 
voluminous criticism which has been heaped upon the 
State. Not an editorial, not a preacher or public speaker, 
so far as we can discover, has had a word to say about 
the thing which lies back behind it all and makes it all 
possible, and that constitutes the one deepest and blackest 
shame of Pennsylvania—and the one greatest peril to 
our nation. And that thing is this, that so vast a propor- 
tion of even the good men and women of that State are 
so narrow and bigoted politically, and unchangeably 
partisan, that they will vote their party ticket no matter 
how corrupt and befouled it is. Nothing is more sure in 
human eventualities than that those men and women, 
literally millions of them Christian men and women of 
high church profession, will vote for Mr. Vare. That is 
the real shame. And that is the real and only peril— 
that men and women, intelligent men and women. Chris- 
uan men and women, should be held in a slavery so ab- 
ject and contemptible to a political party that they will 
vote for a man like him and for a nasty muss like that 
rather than to change their ticket. No one who has any 
intimate knowledge of Pennsylvania or the situation there 
has dared suggest a hopeful possibility that the manhood 
and the womanhood of the Republican Party in that great 
State might rise up and smite the thing a death blow by 
voting for the senatorial candidate on the Democratic 
ticket. In the minds of those who ought to know there 


does not seem to be a vestige of hope of such a way of 
escape. Throughout the country the only likely hope held 
out is that Mr. Vare will not be seated. There seems uni- 
versally to be no question whatever as to his election. 


UCH a condition in any State composes the deepest 
stigma, the surest peril, that exists in this nation. We 
call ourselves a democracy. We proudly boast of the 
reliance which can be put in the united intelligence of the 
Christian and well-meaning elements of our citizenship. 
Yet in situations like this, it is all a farce. The great 
majority of men and women in Pennsylvania this coming 
November will use neither their intelligence nor their 
conscience in voting. They will vote for Mr. Vare! Of 
course it may nauseate them a little; and if they had any 
conscience in political matters, it would burn and shame 
them—but vote for him they will, because he is a Re- 
publican, solely and only because he is a Republican! 
Christian men who have talked dry and worked dry all 
of their lives will go to the polls and make a cross under 
the Eagle; and Christian women who have been W. C. 
T. U. workers for a generation will hide their little white 
ribbon or forget it while they join their Christian hus- 
bands in voting for an open and defiant wet man who has 
been nominated in one of the most shameless and corrupt 
factional fights that ever stigmatized a party. And while 
they are doing that in Pennsylvania, over in poor old 
Tammany-cursed New York, literally millions of the same 
high type of church members, Christian men and Chris- 
tian women and W. C. T. U. workers, will be going to the 
polls to make their mark under the Rooster for other men 
equally wet, equally corrupt, equally undesirable. These 
Christian men and women, Republicans and Democrats 
alike, will not be guilty of selling their vote in November. 
For no party candidate would ever be fool enough to 
buy it. They get it without buying it—which is worse! 
There is at least an understandable incentive why a man 
might sell his vote for a price; but for a man to vote for 
what he does not want and for whom he does not want, 
and vote for him without purchase and without price 
simply because his name is on a certain party ticket, is 
not only the superlative asininity in American politics, 
but it is also the superlative peril to a democratic form 
of government. It is incomparably worse as a menace 
than is the purchase of votes. The only reason that votes 
are purchased at all in political elections is that the politi- 
cians know that they can count upon this certain large 
majority of our citizens to be stupid enough to vote the 
same ticket year after year, and that purchase need to be 
made of only the small minority of our voters in order 
to control the election. Political organizations work from 
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the viewpoint that there are three groups of citizens: a 
small group who use both brains and conscience, and of 
free and deliberate choice vote for that which they think 
is nearest right, regardless of party ties or training. A 
second small group who use their brains but not their 
conscience, and who can be purchased either outright by 
money or by concessions or advantages within the gift of 
politicians or office holders. And a third group, vastly 
larger than either of the others, and in some cities and 
in some States outnumbering both of the others put to- 
gether, who use neither brains nor conscience, but vote 
their party ticket year after year with such regularity 
that the politicians know years beforehand just how cer- 
tain districts and certain cities and certain States will 
go in any election. This is the kind of men and women— 
and literally millions of them in this country are high- 
toned Christian men and women—who never give the 
politicians a moment’s worry; for no matter how shame- 
fully rotten those politicians may become, they know that 
they can count unfailingly on that class. Nothing is more 
dead certain than that these citizens who use neither 
brains nor conscience will vote for anything or anybody 
that by hook or crook chances to get on to the Republican 
ticket, if they are Republicans; or on the Democratic 
ticket, if they are Democrats. This is the one supreme, 
unexplainable, unpardonable stupidity and peril in our 
political life. All else could be solved, all other evils and 
perils and problems, could be managed if only our Chris- 
tian men and women, our well-meaning men and women, 
would vote the best and wisest thing their mind and con- 
science might dictate instead of voting their old party 
ticket. 


W* do not for a moment doubt that there is wisdom 
enough and goodness enough in the virtuous citizen- 
ship of this nation to solve all of its problems and to 
save it from any and all of the perils which beset it, if 
only that wisdom and that goodness might be released at 
the polls of this nation and placed at the disposal of gov- 
ernment in municipal and State and national affairs. But 


this is the very thing that is not being done. It would be 
preposterous to affirm that the combined wisdom of this 
nation is being released at the voting booths on any par- 
ticular election day. It would raise a laugh of scorn 
among all of the knowing to venture the assertion that the 
combined goodness of this nation is being put at its dis- 
posal in the ballots which the good people of this country 
are casting at any particular election. Sane men and 
women know that such a thing is not true—nor anywheres 
near the truth. Every man knows that the very large ma- 
jority of the good men and women and of those who pose 
to be the wise men and women, in Pennsylvania and 
everywhere else, will go to the polls this coming Novem- 
ber and vote the same party ticket that they voted last 
year and the years before that as long back as they have 
been voting. If any man has any doubt at all on this 
point, let him inquire into the party affiliations in his own 
neighborhood. Moreover we all know that the vast ma- 
jority of those men and women vote the ticket that they 
do vote, not by any exercise of their own wisdom nor by 
any compulsion of their own conscience, but simply and 
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only because from the time they were little children they 
have been by the political atmosphere and bias of their 
own home so indoctrinated into the politics of that par- 
ticular party that they cannot think in any other terms. 
One who thus always votes the same party ticket year 
after year, regardless of men and regardless of issues, 
needs no brain and can not use a conscience. For his 
party decides for what and for whom he is to cast his 
ballot. This is the inevitable cost of invariable party 
loyalty! 


HIS is the blackest shame and disgrace of Pennsyl- 
vania—that it has such a preponderance of voters 
like that that nothing which their party leaders and or- 
ganizations can do will drive them to vote for a man of 
any other party. Such a situation invalidates the most 
primary principle of democracy, and imperils the very 
foundation upon which our nation rests. We have heard 
much question in recent years as to whether any republic 
could meet the emergencies and the perils of these new 
times. Only last week, in referring to the iniquity in 
Pennsylvania, one of the most brilliant religious journals 
of this land asked whether or not, in the face of this and 
other distressing political situations, anyone would care 
to assert the sufficiency of the republican form of gov- 
ernment. In the light of the facts, the answer is simple: 
The republican form of government has never been really 
tried in America. A republic must depend upon the in- 
telligence of its voters. It must rest upon the wisdom 
of its good citizenship. And in order that that wisdom 
and that goodness may be effective at the polls, they must 
necessarily, be free to record themselves there. But this 
is the very thing which we have not had. Ours has been 
a party form of government. The great body of citizens 
of this nation have voted according to party, year after 
year, with the exercise of no individual wisdom or con- 
science in the affairs of government. This composes the 
one most serious peril, the one only insurmountable 
obstacle, to wise and just government. The bad people 
vote for what they want. The corrupt people vote for 
what they are paid for. And both vote regardless of 
party. And never will this nation be safe nor the Gov- 
ernment competent to deal with the injustices and in- 
iquities of this land until the good people in overpre- 
ponderant numbers are just as free from party to vote 
for the thing that is right and good. 


S this is being written the flags are being festooned 
for the sesqui-centennial of the founding of this na- 
tion on the Fourth of July, which chances to fall on the 
Sabbath Day. In the deep and best meaning of it all, we 
most heartily join. But when we look about us at the 
type of politicians who are running our political affairs 
in many places, when we see the slimy trace of liquor 
and gambling and prostitution and other crime oozing 
out of the political contacts in so many of our cities and 
in so many of our States, and when we see Christian men 
and women voting with these same ones and for these 
same ones year after year, we are deeply convinced that 
there is no other one thing so much needed in this nation 
right now as that the political conscience of Christian 
men and women be evangelized. 
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Lynching Within the Past Six Months 


Principal Robert R. Moton, of the Tuskegee Institute, informs 
us that the records of lynching carefully kept by the Department 
of Records and Research there show that there were nine lynch- 
ings in the first six months of 1926—exactly the same number 
which occurred in the first six months last year. Two years ago 
there were only five; but three years ago there were fifteen, four 
years ago there were thirty, and the year preceding that thirty- 
six in the first six months. The steady fall in the number was 
greatly enheartening until its increase again last year; and: now 
again there is no improvement in the record of this great na- 
tion on this horrible crime. 

Of these nine victims, six were Negroes, five were white, and 
one was an Indian. All were males. The offerses charged were: 

Murder, thre2; rape, cne; attempted rape, two; making im- 
proper proposals t2 woman, one; burglary, cne; wounding officer 
of the law, one. 

The States in which iynchings occurred and the number in each 
State are as follows: Arkansas, one; Florida, three; Kentucky, 
one; Mississippi, two; New Mexico, one; Texas, one. Some of the 
earlier reports published included Ohio in the list; but this was 
incorrect, as the instance reported was not a lynching in the real 
sense of the word, but only a murder. 


The Trail of the Red Herring 


Just about the time when this country began to be thoroughly 
aroused with the deplorable conditions revealed in the primaries in 
Pennsylvania, Senator Reed, of Missouri, who has had charge of the 
senatorial investigation, went off into a tantrum after the Anti- 
Saloon League and W. C. T. U. with the sort of fanaticism of 
which only the wet advocates are capable. It is hard to believe 
that this was not done deliberately in order to detract the atten- 
tion of the people from the real issue. The politicians are afraid 
of an investigation of campaign expenditures, for they do not know 
when or where it may stop. And so they have welcomed with gusto 
this diversion brought on by the wet fanaticism of Senator Reed 
and are hoping that the investigation never gets back again to the 
fabulous use of money by the political organizations in Pennsyl- 
vania. One thing is sure, whether Senator Reed deliberately meant 
it so or not his highly useless questioning of the Anti-Saloon 
League and W. C. T. U. has served simply as a red herring to 
divert the minds of the people. 

The Senator’s attack upon the Anti-Saloon League and the W. 
C. T. U has also turned out to be another of those pathetic bamboo- 
zles of the wets. For months he has been just aching to get Wayne 
B. Wheeler on the witness stand, gleefully asserting what he would 
do to Mr. Wheeler and the Anti-Saloon League if he could get such 
a chance. He has had his chance—and a thick, heavy gloom has 
settled down upon the wet camp. Even the New York World, 
one of the wettest of all the wet periodicals, pokes fun at Senator 
Reed for his failure even while it tries to ridicule Mr. Wheeler: 

_ Despite the brutality of the examiner and the hostility of the 
witness, sparks somehow fail to fly; of startling revelations there 
have been few, of spectators overcome by excitement none at all; 
the great courtroom scene, on which the plot has been converging 
these many years, turns out to be a flop. 

Look closer and you will see drama, not lurid melodrama, but 
far subtler stuff, the sardonic comedy at which the gods laugh. 
For here the whiskers are pulled off the villain of the piece, and we 
see him as he really looks. And does he prove to be a fellow of 
Mephistophelian mien, of infinite craft and unfailing iniquity, a 
very master-mind of intrigue? He does not. . . . Thus the man 
who has left almost as great an impress on the national polity as 
any man of his time. 


Slavery exists in nineteen distinct areas in different parts of the 
world and forced labor in many other sections, according to a state- 
ment presented to the State Department and made public the other 
day by the Commission on International Justice and Goodwill of the 
Federal Council of Churches. Even in regions controlled by the 
United States, are found certain forms of peonage closely akin to 
forced labor. These church officials say that this statement is 
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based on reports made to them by travelers and investigators and 
substantiated by the recent investigations of the League of Na- 
tions. By action of the Administrative Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches, the churches are urging the Government to 
co-operate with other nations in drafting and then putting into 
active operation a general convention providing for the complete 
abolition of slavery and all forms of forced labor akin to slavery. 
Special reference is directed to the International Conference on 
Slavery and Forced Labor called for September. “The evil of 
slavery and forced labor has been recognized during recent cen- 
turies as having international implications and effects,” says the 
appeal presented to the State Department. “It is now generally 
admitted that these evils can be completely overthrown and 
abolished only by the united and determined expression of the 
moral judgment of the world, and by the persistent, co-operative 
activities of the more progressive nations.” 
eS 

What was perhaps the first instance of its kind in interdenomi- 
national comity was the recommendation last month of the Comity 
Committee of the Ohio Council of Churches in which it advised a 
church to withdraw from a little village in which it had just 
entered, the advice being given on the ground that there was no 
room for another church in that community and that the new 
church would work injury to the Kingdom. The instance was 
of a newly organized Methodist Episcopal Church at West Austin- 
town, the State Comity Committee feeling, after due investigation, 
that there was no need for this additional church in that town. 
Thus the Ohio committee has set a precedent of great import, 
but we are wondering how far it will dare to go in applying this 
same rule of good common sense and Christian efficiency to the 
many little towns in this State which are sadly overchurched. We 
fear that these old established churches create a situation far more 
difficult to deal with than the little newly organized church at West 
Austintown. Let no man be deceived into believing that this de- 
nominationalized and overchurched situation from which the coun- 
try and the Kingdom are suffering is going to be a task of easy so- 
lution, nor quickly accomplished. We welcome the fine daring of 
the Ohio Comity Committee, but we are not misled thereby into 
thinking that a way out of the shameful predicament of the de- 
nominations has been discovered. 

cS 

The Institute of Social and Religious Research was recently 
given accession to previously unpublished census data from 177 
agricultural villages selected so as to be as representative as 
possible of the entire United States. A study of this material shows 
that there are more clergymen than professional men of any other 
class in these villages, there being a total of 776 clergymen, or an 
average of more than four each, in the 177 villages. It is pointed 
out that this is, roughly speaking, twice as many ministers per 
population as is found in the cities. But The Herald questions 
whether there is any comparative value at all in such statistics. 
As every one knows, a large percent of ministers living in villages 
serve rural churches, often quite distant from their own homes; 
and also a far larger percent of aged and retired ministers make 
their homes in villages than in the cities. But it is interesting to 
note that of 609 white Protestant churches in 140 villages sur- 
veyed, thirty-six percent of the membership lived out in the 
country. That is, one-third of the working field of the average vil- 
lage church is in the contiguous rural territory, a fact which should 
have significant bearing upon the program and work of village 
churches. 

Ge) 

Every time the second hand of your watch makes one revolu- 
tion, according to an exchange, it marks an entrance of thirteen 
young men and boys into the doors of the various Y. M. C. A. 
branches in New York City. It is estimated that 6,857,225 men and 
boys use the thirty-six Y buildings that are maintained in the 
various parts of that city last year. 









And He went forward a little—Matthew 26:39. 


E destiny of the race belongs to the 

few. A Slavic proverb has it, “In a 

forest, tree leans on tree; in a nation, 
man on man.” It may be true concerning 
the forest, but in a nation, many lives lean 
on one. Moments of rare anxiety come to 
all peoples. Somebody has to make a de- 
cision of far reaching significance, and upon 
this decision hangs the destiny of the 
masses. 

One day four men with heavy hearts 
walked quietly and thoughtfully into an 
ancient garden. They had come to the 
world’s eternal, far flung point of destiny. 
“Sit ye here and watch, while I go yonder 
and pray.” They stayed “and He went for- 
ward a little.” The best most of us can do 
is not enough to meet the world’s demand. 
We, like the three, can only watch and wait, 
while some greater souls go “forward a 
little.” We become heirs of their new moral 
discoveries. Such has been and will con- 
tinue to be the gauge of history, “the di- 
vinity that shapes our ends.” Our day is 
no exception. Some few choice souls must 
arise now and stand on the slender pro- 
jected points of the nation’s needs. 

I propose to discuss three of these essen- 
tial points of destiny which have vital bear- 
ings on the social life of today: 


FIRST—THE QUESTION OF DISCIPLINE 


There are but few questions confronting 
the college graduates of today more serious 
than the question of discipline. So long as 
men and women are compelled to live to- 
gether, this question will arise. Nations 
have tried various forms of government in 
various ages and have not yet arrived at 
what we consider to be the best. There was 
a time when we had a monarchic form of 
government, but that day has been outlived, 
thank God! That was a defective form of 
discipline, in that it tended to stifle the in- 
itiative of the individual and the group; and 
wherever initiative is stifled, the germ of 
progress in moral and material things has 
been injured. 

There are many advocates of our day who 
insist the only way to get proper control of 
human life is to pass new laws. There are 
still others who insist the only way to get 
rid of moral evils is by the process of law 
enforcement. A school-teacher, some veers 
ago, wrote a letter in which she stated she 
had a long code of rules written out sev- 
eral weeks before the school began and when 
school opened, it was her intention to en- 
force every one of them. But it is fast be- 
coming the conviction of this age, and swift- 
ly may it come, that we will not be able to 
discipline our social order either by making 
laws or enforcing laws. It is the common 
opinion of the American Bar Association 
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that there are entirely too many new and 
unimportant laws being written. They num- 
ber many hundreds in practically every 
State of the Union and there is perhaps no 
law enforcing body who can begin to keep 
posted on all these, to say nothing about en- 
forcing them. In fact, one of the crimes of 
today against our social order is to place 
laws on our statute books and not enforce 
them. We all agree that laws must be en- 
forced if we are to maintain our integrity 
as a country. The great principles and 
ideals for which this country stands must be 
embodied in our rules and regulations for 
society. Beyond that, these must be re- 
spected, honored, and enforced. Then let us 
again say mere enforcement of law alone 
will not be enough. 

In the last few years there has been an 
abnormal growth in the crime wave in what 
is conceded to be the most intellectual and 
the most Christian nation on the several 
continents of the earth. Heated speeches 
have been made from practically every 
American platform advocating a rigid en- 
forcement of the law. School students 
throughout the land have been encouraged 
by various bar associations to write and to 
deliver orations for which prizes have been 
awarded. Various police bodies all the way 
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MAKE ME KIND 
OD, make me kind! 


Not only when an act of mine 
Will gain me praise— 
But every day in little ways 
To those around me 
Make me kind. 
Help me to find 
The lonely heart, that | may speak 
A word of cheer: 
Help me to seek 
The weary and to change a tear 
To laughter. 
Give me, God, each day desire to do 
One act unselfishly ... and then... 
To give again! 
God, make me kind! 
—Helen Bayley Davis, in 
Southern Churchman. 
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from the largest cities to the hamlets have, 
with renewed energy, determined that the 
laws of this country shall be obeyed; and 
any person who willfully breaks the laws 
must suffer the penalty. There has never 
been a time in the history of the American 
people when law enforcement has met such 
common and hearty applause as the age in 
which we live. Neither has there been a 
time when we have succeeded in sending so 
many criminals to the penitentiary as we 
have during the last ten years. Our peni- 
tentiaries are full and overflowing. Many 
institutions have been enlarged to care for 
what we frequently call the moral junk of 
modern society. As the poet of many years 








since has said, “We are more prompt to 
avenge than to prevent the breach of law,” 
Those who have studied this question of dis- 
cipline carefully are pointing on to us fre. 
quently that the tendency to disregard dis. 
cipline constantly grows. 

Here we are, then, with laws made and 
laws enforced, our penitentiaries and re. 
formatories full, and this crime wave and 
the spirit of ill-will among men _ growing 
persistently. The people of the fair land 
of the United States of America today stand 
at the very point of this country’s destiny 
on the question of discipline. 

Now that we have tried all this and see 
that it has not worked well, there are those 
who advocate there is really not much need 
either to make laws or to enforce them. The 
real essence of their argument amounts to 
no discipline at all. I am not sure it is 
more true of the American people than of 
any other people, but it certainly comes to 
light, even from the vaguest of observation, 
that when we have tried one plan and the 
plan has failed to accomplish all good, we 
have turned from that plan entirely, dis- 
carded it to the junk-heaps of theoretical 
failures and have seized upon something 
which we have thought to be wholly new. 
Thus, regarding the question of discipline, 
we turn from a rigid form of government to 
a low type of socialism or anarchism. Even 
among the best of our country’s citizens 
there must be some form of discipline. 

I doubt if there are any groups assembled 
in any halls where public address is made 
today, who excel in morality and in intelli- 
gence hose of our colleges and universities; 
but even among these, discipline is a pro- 
found necessity. To do away with dis- 
cipline in college life defeats the very pur- 
pose for which these holy structures were 
erected. The most dangerous citizen is the 
undisciplined citizen. No institution dare 
claim for itself any high degree of learning 
which has not maintained for itself a high 
standard of discipline. 

William Cowper, a poet of a century and 
a quarter ago, in his book on “The Task,” 
spoke well when he said, 

“So colleges and halls neglected much 

Their good old friend; and Discipline at length 
O’erlooked and unemployed, fell sick and died. 
Then Study languished, Emulation slept, 

And Virtue fled. The schools became a scene 

Of solemn farce, where Ignorance in stilts, 

His cap well lined with logic not his own, 

‘With parrot tongue, performed the scholar’s part, 
Proceed soon a graduated dunée.”’ 

Despite the fact he was melancholy, Wil- 
liam Cowper had some rare qualifications 
for a modern college dean. If this country 
cannot find some way of disciplining its 
people, we are doomed to destruction. It 
seems to me it is logical to suppose that the 
folk who graduate from our colleges this 
year might be depended upon to find a way 
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out. In order to do this, does it not also 
seem reasonable to state that we must be- 
gin not by passing laws nor by enforcing 
laws? We must begin by discovering the 
fnal and whole purpose of discipline. And 
may we not say the real end of discipline is 
emancipation? 

To bring about emancipation, law en- 
forcement must have a new and strange em- 
phasis. The emphasis must not come from 
any court. It must come by teaching child- 
hood. A certain literary genius of keen 
imagination has put it in picture form: In a 
certain home one evening, there sat a tall, 
yed-haired, unshaven man reading his eve- 
ning paper. His little girl rushed in from 
the street to greet her daddy and begged 
him to read her a story. The daddy replied, 
“Can’t a man have a little peace after he 
has worked hard all day? Why don’t you 
go out into the street and play with the rest 
of the kids and let me alone?” With this 
the child obeyed, and the curtains fall on 
the first scene of the drama. The second 
scene was several years later, when in a 
public ballroom, during a drunken brawl, a 
young lady flashed across the floor and with 
cunning skill, sank a long dagger into the 
back of a man, and he died there! The 
third scene was in a courtroom where magis- 
trates of the law had gathered to try the 
young murderess. The testimonies were 
heard and the pleas were given. The jury 
went to its private recess and returned. 
During that awful silence, the Judge arose 
and calmly said, “The guilty party for 
whom we must look in this case is a tall, 
red-haired, unshaven daddy, sitting in his 
armchair, reading his daily paper, refusing 
to read a story to his child.” This is where 
we must begin our process of disciplining. 


SECOND—RELIGION 


It is not that religion is worn out, but we 
ourselves have not delved far enough into 
religion. In this we must follow the ex- 
ample of the Son of God and go just a little 
further. Religious institutions are facing a 
grave problem of employment. They must 
learn the art of employing good impulses 
when aroused. Why are people good? Why 
bad? Why criminal? A careful study of 
church rolls reveals the fact that the ma- 
jority of folks who grow cold and finally 
absent themselves from public worship are 
those who really have no specific work to do, 
or who have not been trained to do their 
work well. The time was when it was con- 
sidered enough merely to get folks enrolled 
inthe church. Now we are beginning to see 
that a church has no moral right nor re- 
ligious claim on the life of any individual 
for whom it has no task. The religion of 
tomorrow must go a little further than the 
religion of today. 

Mrs. Powell in her book, “Junior Method 
in the Church School,” declares there are 
three aims of Religious Education: 1. Fruit- 
ful knowledge; 2. Right attitudes; 3. Skill in 
living. The first two we have long sought to 
attain, but the third one is largely an un- 
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To Die Is Gain 
BY PROFESSOR J. U. NEWMAN 


ESUS is more alive today than ever before. Paul is more alive. Every man 
who has united his life plan to God lives in the hearts, characters, and 
achievements of others. 


To live is Christ, to die is gain, says the great apostle. To live is to learn 
of Christ. To die is to know him. To live is to serve, to die is to enjoy the 
reward of service. To live is to be abased for his sake. To die is to be exalted 
by him. To live is to learn a few things of him and his purposes. To die is 
to see him as he is and to know that he doeth all things well. 
To live is to learn enough of his love to say, “What manner of love 
the Father hath bestowed upon us that we should be called the sons of God.” 
To die is to awake in his likeness and be satisfied. To live is to have every 
thought, feeling, and impulse refracted and reflected by my own infirmities 
and again refracted and reflected by the limitations of others, so that in this 
life no thought, feeling, or purpose reveals my true self. I see no star or 
planet just where they are or as they are. First, their own atmosphere 
refracts and reflects every ray coming to me and again each of these rays is 
refracted and reflected by the atmosphere of earth. 


In my study of star and planet I shall draw many an imperfect, not to say 
erroneous, conclusion, but still such a study is to learn more and more of the 
glories of astronomy. To live is to know more and more of Christ for the 
sake of others, to die is to know more of Christ for my own enjoyment and 
satisfaction. 

In this life God has given us a body best adapted for contact with a physi- 
cal world. To live is to receive the largest and best human limitations and 
environments can give. To die is to have a body freed from limitation, disease, 
and suffering, perfect in its adaptation to that life of infinite and perfect reve- 
lation of God, and from that life there shall come to my friends and loved 
cnes a reflection of my real self, through a spiritual atmosphere that neither re- 
fracts nor reflects a single ray of a personality that Christ is making like 
unto his own glorious self. 

To live is to see only one room in my Father’s house of many mansions. 
It is my Father’s exposition building in which he has placed so many exhibits 
of his universe of the new Jerusalem of the heavenly country that as I wander 
through its halls and galleries, see its beauties, hear a few of its melodies, I 
would fain live on forever. To die is to enter another room in the same build- 
ing, where the finite has become the infinite, the imperfect the perfect, the 
earthly the heavenly, where all I knew and loved and longed for in this earth- 
ly mansion has been multiplied by infinite love. Then I look back to my limited, 
broken life and know it was my Father’s stairway to the upper room in his 
many mansions. My Savior gathers up the broken threads of my life and 
makes them into a cord that binds me to every life I have touched on earth and 
my guardian angel sends for me messages to loved ones and the message comes 
back that every thought, every good deed, every loving word, lives on, multi- 
plying in the lives of those I have helped in yonder world, and at last, I 
behold Him. I see his larger purposes fulfilling and in his likeness and in 
his presence I am satisfied. 


Elon College, North Carolina. 





tried measure. 





It is at this point that 
leaders of religion of today must go “for- 
ward a little.” 

Speaking of religion, we also have come 
to the point of destiny for the pulpit. I 
am persuaded the modern world has_ not 
outgrown the need of men of mighty power 
in its pulpits. Here again, as in the matter 
of discipline, we have taken the radical 
view. Once the major emphasis of the 
church centered around the sermon. Now 
we are approaching the hour when the re- 
ligious movements are aflame with the idea 
of religious education. It is pitiful to state 
that a great many clergymen, and not a 
few colleges and seminaries, have gone to 
seed on religious education. Consequently 
we are producing many young ministers to- 
day who are untrained pulpiteers. Their 
voices lack resonance, modulation, and many 
other pleasing qualities. To place the em- 
phasis all on education is quite as serious a 


mistake as to place the emphasis all on the 
sermon. What we need in the future min- 
ister is a combination of fine intellectual 
attainments and skill in making and operat- 
ing a great educational program, and also 
as fine qualifications for the pulpit as ever 
graced and dignified any age. As Jesus 
said, “This ye ought to have done and not 
to have left the other undone.” 

The minister of tomorrow must go a little 
further into Biblical interpretation. He 
must be able to take the same Book from 
which our forefathers preached and, as 
Cowper said, “grind divinity of former days 
down into modern use.” 

THIRD—SOCIAL CONTACTS 

It is great to be a leader, but few there 
are among the children of men. Every 
great leader must live at least one-half of 
his life in advance of his followers. Like 
the Son of God in the Garden, he must be 
able to leave the multitudes behind and go 
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“forward a little.” A leader must be able 
to climb to heights unattained by the 
masses; he must be able to suffer beyond 
their appreciation or recognition; he must 
be able to pack the world on his back; he 
must be able, if need be, to be crucified 
alone. 

While every great leader must live far 
in advance of his followers, we must not 
forget that a leader’s life is not a disjointed 
career. Leadership is not isolation. Leader- 
ship is fellowship. I suspect there is more 
room for improvement in social contact than 
in any other phase of our present civiliza- 
tion. I am ready to venture a guess that 
more would-be leaders fail here than at 
any other single point. This is their strong- 
est weakness. I once dared to make the 
statement, when talking to a group of col- 
lege students, that most college graduates 
were impractical. It is not necessarily a 
fault of the students themselves. It is a 
weakness which is inherent in the education- 
al systems. There is not a large percent- 
age of the college students who have a 
chance to touch the ground in the social 
order. To make matters worse we have 
ever and anon reminded them of “When 
you get out into life;” and when they do 
get out, surely enough the world looks at 
them with a pair of eyes which resembles 
twin moons. I cannot appreciate Carlyle’s 
theory, “That it were better for every young 
man and every young lady to be placed un- 
der barrels, or kept otherwise invisible from 
the world and left there to study their 
future callings until they emerge sadder 
and wiser at the age of twenty-five.” 


The day of the hermit has passed. The 
dawn of brotherhood has come. If it would 
not seem rude, I should like to make this 
one adverse criticism regarding college pro- 
fessors. To put it bluntly, most of them 
break down at the point of social contact 
with their students. It has been my priv- 
ilege to have been a student in three col- 
leges and two universities, in four States, 
and on both sides of the great Mississippi. 
In all, so far as I am able to recall, I am the 
heir of forty-seven college professors. If 
I am to adhere to bare honesty, there were 
only three who seemed to have attained a 
full measure of conscious bearing toward 
the social contacts. Most of them were 
taught to teach subjects and that is what 
they did, while only a few majored in the 
fine art of befriending students. I think of 
one great university professor, who held 
himself in social isolation from his stu- 
dents and it was the silent plea of some, “Oh 
Master, Let Me Walk With Thee.” The 
college professors of the future must let 
their toes touch the ground. Nor would I 
be so unfair as to limit this frailty to pro- 
fessors alone. It may seem shocking, but I 
am convinced it is true, that men of the 
ministry have likewise sinned in this. 
Once more, I remind you that when one old 
practice has failed to meet all the needs 
of the public, we are entirely too quick to 

(Continued on page sixteen) 
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Unoccupied Territory 


BY REY. JOHN A. STOVER, A. M. 


And the king of Israel said unto his servants, 
Know ye that Ramoth Gilead is ours and we are 
still, and take it not out of the hand of the king 
of Syria.—I Kings 22:8. 


lished today are advertisements showing 

the way to a more complete mental con- 
trol. The idea seems to be widespread that 
men are not living up to their fullest possi- 
bilities. 

Couism comes in with its gospel of opti- 
mism. It says, “Day by day, in every way, 
I am growing better and better.” Chris- 
tian Science hopes to occupy the unoccupied 
territory of human life by denying that any 
hindrances exist. Pellmanism and applied 
psychology would call to the front the un- 
used forces of the human mind. Other 
“isms” approach the problem from differ- 
ent angles, but all of them have as their 
aim the growth and enlargement of the 
human soul. 

I am willing to take for granted that so 
far as the mental life is concerned, men are 
not living up to their full possibilities. It 
seems to be self-evident, also, that in the 
life of the soul or in the religious life, that 
men are not living up to what they might 
attain. 

One of the greatest lacks of the present 
time is the lack of God within the soul. 
Men are so busy with other things that 
they have forgotten to make provision for 
the Divine Presence. They have left God 
out of their lives. This absence of the pres- 
ence of God within the soul is evident in 
many ways. One of the most noticeable is 
probably the lack of that deep and abiding 
inward peace which should characterize the 
life of the Christian. 

Christ had this peace and promised to 
impart it to his followers. There is nothing 
mythical or magical about this peace. It is 
the natural follow up of that condition 
where the soul is brought into submission 
to the divine will. Christ had this wonder- 
ful peace, while we, his followers, are like 
Martha, troubled about much serving. Our 
lives do not move forward majestically as 
if dominated by some great idea, but are 
spent in the byways and hedges of trifling 
endeavors. 

Christ promised not the peace of inaction, 
but the peace of perfect co-ordination. The 
peace of inaction might better be called the 
peace of stagnation. Noxious and evil forms 
of life develop underneath the surface here. 
Pestilence and disease also lurk when this 
condition prevails. 

The peace of perfect co-ordination might 
well be illustrated by the well balanced ma- 
chine. Some years ago it was my privilege 
to visit a great plant where the electric 
power for a city of forty thousand people 
was being generated. The thing to be 


J: most of the popular magazines pub- 


noticed in the great establishment was the 
rythm and poetry of motion. There was 
no pounding or knocking as is often seen in 
the cheap auto of today. The various wheels 
and levers were vibrating in wonderful uni- 
son. Here was power! Here was peace! 
Noise and confusion were at a minimum, 
Friction, which reduces power, was almost 
absent. Floods of electricity were flowing 
from the vast machine in a mighty tide. 
Peace, poise, and power were the outstand- 
ing characteristics of the establishment. 

Another place in which we are not at our 
best is in the matter of freedom from evil, 
We come far short of the ideal which God 
had for us. The goal which Christ pointed 
out was perfection. To many of us this 
seems like a far-off goal; but when we con- 
sider the helps which God had provided, it 
is evident that our lives come far short of 
the plan of Christ for us. His plan is 
something big and fine, while we are con- 
tinually spoiling his plan by falling into 
some petty pitfall of sin. 

In most of us the evil habits are more 
noticeable than the inner core of righteous- 
ness. In the soul which has found its peace 
with God the most noticeable thing should 
be is union with God—its tendencies to- 
ward righteousness. 

When a music teacher has a pupil in 
training, having in mind the eradication of 
evil habits, a common method is not to at- 
tack the habits direct, but to strive to in- 
culcate a more perfect technic and mastery 
of the rudiments of good music, planning by 
this means in the end to remove the bad 
musical tendencies. Perfection drives out 
the imperfect. Light eliminates darkness. 
The bad is driven out by the coming in of 
the good. 


Sin must be recognized as alienation or 
rebellion against God. It then can be cured 
only by the coming of God into the soul. No 
superficial remedies are effective in dealing 
with maladies of this nature. The divine 
plan for the cure of the soul is to fill it with 
all the fullness of the Spirit of God. He is 
to supply our needs according to his riches 
in glory. If we do not claim our inherit- 
ance, we will be the losers. The riches of 
his grace are given to all who desire it 
through the Holy Spirit. And yet how 
poverty-stricken spiritually we are! The 
Holy Spirit is ours for the asking, and we 
do not ask. Unsearchable riches are ours 
for the claiming, and we do not claim them. 


It is evident, then, that there is much un- 
occupied territory in all of our lives. Few 
are using their full resources. Our birth- 
right is to be rich, and we are living in 
spiritual poverty. We might well sing, “I 
am a child of a king.” But in reality we 
are living lives of beggary. 

Lincoln, Kansas. 
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At Prayer Time 


The desert shall blossom as the rose.— 
Isaiah 35:1. 

oO 

Even the desert will be beautiful. The 
waste places of the earth may be changed 
into situations of peaceful, wholesome liv- 
ing. Just how this was to be brought about, 
as the prophet hoped it would come, does 
not matter greatly here. It is ours to note 
the splendor of his figure and the radiance 
of his hope. 

There could not be a better way to awaken 
spiritual aspirations for the beautiful than 
to use the illustration of the flower. The 
humble blossom that is about us is always a 
message to high-purposed people. Nearly 
every one of them can be thought of as say- 
ing, “Use me to make a happier world.” 

Flowers seem to be better appreciated as 
we grow wiser. Dooryards often are dis- 
cretly adorned with them, cities are beauti- 
fying public grounds by them, and the 
hackneyed phrase, “Say it with flowers,” 
even helps to indicate that we are using 
the buds and the blossoms to express some 
of our finest greetings and purest senti- 
ments to others. 

A neighbor said, during a recent back- 
yard chat, “I am simply a confirmed admirer 
of flowers.” His work would suggest that 
such an interest could well be out of his 
mind; he is a builder of roads, which makes 
one think that during the summer months 
he must think mostly of dust, and teams, 
and of heavy, noisy machines. Yet he is a 
lover of flowers; he grows them and calls 
them by their variety names. 

At a recent floral display another friend 
said, and he spoke truly, “There are a good 
many other wholesome sources of knowledge 
than books.” He was taking no fling at 
books, although he would probably admit 
that books were out of his line. But he 
knew and loved flowers. 

We are responding to the flower, it seems; 
and as we do so, the world is growing in 
beauty. 

a | 


“Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies ;— 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


a 


Even the flowers are becoming more 
beautiful. Man’s interest and_ selective 
genius have brought, and still are bringing, 
finer qualities to these objects of our world. 

Dr. Fletcher, in an address last winter, 
presented this nicely. He showed that the 
present rose, and the lily, and the other 
flowers that we have, have an _ increased 
glory since the cultural attentions of man 
have been at work with them. God gave us 
some sort of a wild blossom; it was not a 
perfect thing, but rather a suggestion of a 
beauty that could be realized. Gradually 





we have come to these rich hues and perfec- 
tions of form; and one wonders what 
further floral wonder will come in the years 
ahead. 

The prophet may not have had this in 
mind at all. He was likely thinking either 
of a revived earth or of a world given new 
resources of value to human living. His 
utterance has been surprisingly fulfilled. 
Arid places have been changed into fertile 
areas. Enterprises are still going that are 
meant to bring other useless sections into 
significant productiveness. 

Men have gone even further. Disease 
breeding swamps have been drained and 
these have been made to yield richly in 
grain and flower. In a rough spot, used 
mainly for dumping old cans and other 
debris from the city, there is now a park— 
an achievement that several of our im- 
portant cities have actually performed. Here 
the weary come for rest, and find it; street 
urchins are offered a green sod instead of a 
bleak pavement for their play, and they are 
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I see his blood upon the rose 
And in the stars the glory of his eyes, 
His body gleams amid eternal snows 
His tears fall from the skies. 


I see his face in every flower; 
The thunder and the surging of the 
winds 
Are but his voice—and carven by his 
power 
Rocks are but his written words. 


All pathways by his feet are worn, 
His strong heart stirs the ever-beat- 
ing sea, 
His crown of thorns is twined with 
every thorn 
His cross is every tree. 
—Joseph Mary Plunkett. 
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largely free from the dangers that abound 
in the heavy trafficked streets; and families 
come from stuffed living quarters to these 
places where cool shades can be found and 
where a purer air can be breathed. 
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With this possibility of making a finer 
world, there is a converse possibility. Man 
can make a worse world than he has ever 
known, if he will. 

In a flower show some days ago, a single 
peony received first prize and its grower 
was awarded five thousands dollars! It 
must have been a gorgeous thing! But a 
few days after that this prize flower was a 
rather sorry spectacle. There were some 
who still admired it, because it had been the 
prize peony; but it was drooped, and its 
petals were discolored and falling! 

Naturally that is the way of flowers. 
But life is not intended to be a discolored 
thing. Still, at times, we have made it so. 
Civilizations have thrived, achieved some 
splendid things, then decayed—“a fading 
flower of glorious beauty!” Careers have 
suffered like that, also; in fact, there is 
no career in the making but that is en- 
dangered in many instances of being ruined. 
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We can make the world like that if we 
wish. We can wast our resources, neglect 
our productive employments, and by varied 
other processes we can make the world a 
weary, dreary place for an undesirable exist- 
ence. 

But contrast that with the figure of a 
desert made to blossom as the rose! 

On a visit to the home of friends a few 
days ago, they said, “Let us see the rose 
gardens.” We went. We found a place of 
beauty that exceeded description. The skill 
of the florist, and the genius of the land- 
scape gardener had made that spot a veri- 
table paradise. One simply could not esti- 
mate the wealth of beauty that seemed to 
be everywhere. Color and fragrance and 
symmetry were on every hand. 

How much more suggestive to life that is, 
and how much more in keeping with the 
hopes of the prophet, than of a “fading 
glorious beauty.” 

And we can make a world like that if we 
wish! 

oO 


I never knew thee, Lord, until 

My garden brought us face to face, 
Revealed thy gracious miracle 

Of sun and seed in little space. 


Since I have seen thine alchemy 
Change the earth-brown bulbs to living 


gold 
Of daffodils, Eternity 
Has seemed a simple truth to hold. 


The incense breath of mignonette 
Has summoned me to vespers too, 
And may I nevermore forget 
To lift my heart as pansies do! 


No dim cathedral is as still 
As twilight in this holy place; 
I never knew thee, Lord, until 
My garden brought us face to face. 


—Molly Anderson Haley. 
oO 


Perhaps the Sermon on the Mount is a 
more beautiful classic because it has the 
lily in it. 

For the lily is there. Planted, it seems, 
by a master gardner; and its whiteness 
that makes us think of living virtues, all 
growing in lives of men and women, which 
are the gardens of God. 


cS 


“The flower horizon’s open! 
The blossom vaster show! 
We hear thy world’s echo,— 
See how the lily grows!” 


eS 


Spirit of growth and beauty, let thy glory 
come, more and more, into this life which 
thou hast given us. Train our hearts to 
catch more of the inspiration that is to be 
found in the work of thy hands. Lead us to 
see where we may take the resources thou 
has given us and to use them to make the 
world more beautiful. Thus may all life 
lift itself to thee as it reaches for the per- 
fections of thyself. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Mrs. Emma S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 


Conference Meetings 

OME of our conference woman’s hoards 

are planning their annual meetings and 
requests for helpers are coming to the office 
of the General Secretary. This is the time 
of year when the “Visiting List” should be 
of some use to us. We have the names of 
forty-four women who have consented to 
help when called upon. This list appears in 
The Christian Annual. If you do not know 
where to find a woman to help you in the 
annual meeting of your women, write to the 
General Secretary, Room 515, C. P. A. 
Bldg., Dayton, Ohio, and we will try to 
find some one for you. The conference 


board visited should at least pay the ex- 
penses of the visitor, if at all possible. 


Winona 
RS. Carrie Beaver writes of her experi- 
ence at Winona School of Missions: 
“This has indeed been a wonderful week to 
me. I have almost been bewildered at times 
by the wealth of ideas, plans, and projects 
presented.” 

I wish we might have had a fuli account 
cf the activities as well as the list of the 
Christian Church folks who were there. It 
would have been interesting to know who 
are taking advantage of such excellent 
opportunities for knowledge of missicns and 
things missionary. 

Everyland 

HE July-August number of Everyland 

tells about “The Doll Festival” for 
Japan, and the plan by which the children 
of America may have a delightful part in 
the Festival. The plan on page 54 gives 
twelve suggestions. 

What more interesting way to spend some 
of the summer days, could our children 
have than by helping to bring happiness 
to the children of Japan? 

For further information, write to The 
Doll Travel Bureau, Mrs. Jeannette W. 
Emrich, 289 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Steward 


There Is Nothing Like It 

THE annual every-member canvass is the 

best known plan for financing the local 
church and for raising its benevolences. 
Nothing takes its place. It trains the can- 
vassers. It informs the congregation of the 
actual needs of the fields. It adds to per- 
manent interest in the work. If you do 
use it, please use it properly. It never fails 
when given a fair chance. It will not work 
itself, nor will any plan that has value. We 
are glad to furnish free upon request a 


book of instructions for any church that will 
follow the plan. If your church does not use 
it, you are the loser. If you do not follow 
the plan, do not expect results. 


God-given Opportunity 

Mr. Lelan McReynolds, Promotional Sec- 
retary of our Defiance College, says, “Tith- 
ing, like prayer, is a God-given opportunity 
for well-rounded spiritual development. 
Failure to use this opportunity is to deprive 
oneself of proper growth and to deprive 
God of our fullest possibilities, which, to- 
gether with the tithe, comprise the minimum 
just return on his investment in giving us 
life and on his wealth intrusted to us.” 


Delegates—No. 2 

E should like to stress again the im- 

portance of the conferences sending 
strong and full delegations to the General 
Convention at Urbana, Illinois, October 
20-28—such a delegation as will worthily 
represent your conference. They should be 
men, women, and young people who have 
the interests of the church at heart and who 
are informed about the work and needs of 
the church. It should not be a delegation 
on a mere pleasure trip, not a sight-seeing 
expedition, not those who merely wish to 
take a trip, visit some friends, or have a 
holiday. It should be your, best representa- 
tives, those who are anxious to see the work 
of our church go forward and the Kingdom 
of God advanced. We have many great 
problems which will need our best brains, 
consecrated hearts, and which will need 
them at every session. It will not do to 
select just anybody. We should take pride 
in having every delegation full and most 
representative. The people you send from 
your conference give the whole church an 
impression of your conference. 


Forgot Him 

E have learned of several cases where 

the conference stewardship secretary 
was given no place on the annual program 
to make a report. A number of times he 
has been entirely forgotten. You should 
hold him to account. He should be required 
to make a written report. The conference 
should take great care in choosing its stew- 
ardship secretary. His work is exceedingly 
important, all the more so as many do not 
understand at all what is meant by Chris- 
tian stewardship. Thousands never hear of 
it in their own churches. Multitudes do not 
know how to apply it. Distorted and fanati- 
cal views are heard everywhere. Christians 
of many years have never had even tithing 
explained to them. Stewardship is one of 
the greatest and most vital themes being 
considered by the whole church today. Your 
stewardship secretary has a supreme oppor- 
tunity. See that he has opportunity for his 
work and hold him to his responsibility. 


Your Church 
Wt church of the Christians will be 
the first to give as much for Benevo- 
lences as for its Current Expenses? Will 
it be your church? 
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The General Convention 


Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 


T is said that one day, while Whitefield 
was preaching from the balcony of the 
Court House, in Philadelphia, he cried out: 
“Father Abraham, who have you in heaven, 
any Episcopalians?” “No.” “Any Presby- 
terians?” “No.” “Any Independents?” 
“No.” “Any Baptists?” “No.” Any Congre- 
gationalists?” “No, No, No.” ‘Well, who 
have you, then?” “We do not know them by 
names here. All we have here are Chris- 
tians who believe in Jesus Christ; men who 
have overcome by the blood of the Lamb, 
and the word of their testimony.” “Oh! in 
that case,” cried Whitefield, “God help us.” 


I DO not know Brother Webber, of Irving- 

on, New Jersey, well enough to know 
whether or not he would prefer not to have 
his liberal gifts to the cause he loves known 
to the public or not, but I am presuming 
that if I do him wrong in telling the readers 
of this column that only last week he gave 
FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS to the Aged 
Ministers’ Home, that he will pardon me be- 
cause of the good the information will do. 
This gift is only one of many that his open 
hand has bestowed, and the example will 
certainly inspire others to a greater liberal- 
ity toward our enterprises. The dear old 
folks in the Home, and Doctor Dales and 
his good wife, will have great rejoicing be- 
cause of this generous gift. 


AM doing all I can, in every way I can, 

and in the best way I can, to secure re- 
liable statistics of our membership, for my 
report to the General Convention. I am hav- 
ing a very unpleasant task of it; an un- 
necessary amount of work; and an increased 
expense, for which there can be no justifi- 
able reason. Quite a few conference secre- 
taries have not returned the blank, even 
though I have written them twice. A large 
number of church clerks paid no attention 
to my first letter, and many of them have 
not answered my second. The postal card 
is addressed, and only three questions to an- 
swer, and yet with less than five minutes’ 
work, and no expense at all, fully one half 
of the churches have not yet reported. If I 
wait to write the third time, it will delay my 
report and increase the difficulties of print- 
ing, and if I make up the statistics from 
last year’s report, it will lack one year’s 
record of being correct. I greatly appreciate 
the promptness of those who have returned 
the cards, and would be mighty glad if those 
who have not, would return them at once. 
None but those who have had the task of 
waiting for a reply, know the feeling that 
creeps into cne’s heart when one shirks the 
very small service asked for, and the delays 
that are caused by the indifference of those 
who ought to be prompt in cuch matters. 

Some of the reports reveal the fact that 
churches are ridding themselves of inactive 
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members. One clerk says, “We have 
dropped sixty-two names from our roll. We 
are expected to pay a dollar per member 
to the conference activities, and we are tired 
of paying for those who do nothing to help 
the church.” Another says, “You will note 
that the membership is considerably less, 
due to our having carried a great many 
non supporters, which we have made an 
honest and judicious effort to erase from 
our list.” And another says, “We only have 
453 active members, out of the 615 mem- 
bers on our books. There are 162 that we 
do not know about, so we are counting 423 
members.” 


Home Missions 


Omer S. Thomas 


HE Home Mission offerings are coming in 

very well at the present, and some of the 
churches are making remarkable gains over 
last year. Out of the first eighty offerings 
received, only nineeen had a loss, fifty-six 
made a gain, and the rest were the same 
as last year. While we did not have as big 
receipts this June as we did last on account 
of having a distribution of the Forward 
Movement money last June, we have had a 
very fine increase in the offerings from 
churches, the gain from that source being 
$805.71. We are hoping that our July re- 
ceipts will far surpass those of last year. 

Every few days we have reports of new 
schools adopting the monthly offering for 
missions. This morning we had a very fine 
offering from a Sunday-school, and then an- 
other check was added saying that it was 
the regular monthly offering. These schools 
are becoming one of the most dependable 
sources of our mission funds. 

For several years the New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, Church has been supporting 
a special work in the foreign field, and now 
they have increased their home mission 
budget, which has also been excellent, so 
that the coming year they plan to give 
forty-five dollars per month to home mis- 
sions. 

The Mission Board of the Christian 
Church will pay from five to eight and one- 
half percent on annuity bonds. The an- 
nuity may be taxable in some States, but not 
for the face value as industrial bonds would 
be. The annuity bond, therefore, is one of 
the best forms of investment to anyone who 
is planning to leave some money to the Mis- 
sion Board anyway. In a number of cases 
we make the bond to both the husband and 
wife. In that case we pay the rate accord- 
ing to the age of the younger of the two. 

Conference season will soon be on in ear- 
nest, and every church should see to it that 
the home mission offering has been taken so 
that the report to conference will not be 
lacking. In some of the conferences the 
missionary spirit is growing in a very fine 
way. I trust that every conference mission 
secretary will find out whether all of the 


churches have received the offering and get 
after those who have not. Some of the con- 
ference men have rendered mighty fine serv- 
ice in that way. We are hoping that there 
will be such faithful work this year that we 
may increase at least fifty percent the num- 
ber of churches taking the offering. Only 
half of the churches took the offering last 
year. This year we hope to hear from at 
least seventy-five percent. 

When this appears, the Pastors’ School at 
Defiance will be in session. We have sent 
invitations toa very large group of pastors 
this year. If all would accept who have 
invitations to go with car fare paid, it 
would be impossible for the Home Mission 
Board to care for the expense. We are hop- 
ing, however, that the pastors will attend 
in such large numbers as to use all of the 
appropriation for that work. The results of 
the Pastors’ Schools in creating solidarity in 
the denomination have justified our efforts, 
yet that is but one of the outstanding ac- 
complishments. 


Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 


EV. and Mrs. Wm. Q. McKnight and 

their three children—Alice Elizabeth, 
Esther Pearl, and Robert Kellogg—spent a 
few days in Dayton last week visiting the 
Foreign Mission Secretary and calling on 
friends at the Publishing House. They also 
attended the annual picnic of the Miami 
Ohio Conference ministers where they were 
able to meet a number of our people in this 
section. 

Brother McKnight just recently received 
the degree of Master of Arts from the 
Boston University School of Religious Edu- 
cation, where he has spent a year in study. 
He will visit several conferences this sum- 
mer, including the Western Indiana, the 
Valley of Virginia, and also the Elon Col- 
lege Summer School where he will deliver 
a course of lectures. They plan to sail 
September 7 from Seattle on the President 
Jackson, and in the fall will be located 
again in the great work of our northern 
field, with which they are already thorough- 
ly familiar and where we believe their work 
will continue with increasing power. 


HE Irvington, New Jersey, First Church 

Sunday-school has just sent its first 
quarterly remittance of $125 toward the 
support of the pastor at Salinas Church in 
Porto Rico. The Irvington Church has 
assumed this entire salary support and the 
Sunday-school has assumed a little more 
than half of the amount. We like the sys- 
ematic way in which they are going about 
this splendid bit of missionary service. 


BROTHER and Sister Morton of Santa 
Isabel, Porto Rico, have wisely suggested 
that they remain on the field until next 
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spring, though their furlough is due this 
fall. This will enable them to take their 
furlough during the warmer weather and 
get them back to the field in the fall of next 
year. The usual plan of furloughs in Porto 
Rico is three years on the field and six 
months’ furlough. This arrangement, which 
the board has approved at their suggestion 
will give the Mortons three and a half years 
on the field. They are doing excellent work, 
and we are delighted to tell you that the 
Ontario Conference which supports them 
recently reported at their annual session 
that they had raised almost sixteen hundred 
dollars during the past year for this pur- 
pose, this being nearly a hundred dollars 
more than is needed for the salary item 
alone. They have voted to do the same thing 
this coming year and, knowing their mis- 
sionary spirit as we do, we have no doubt 
they will succeed. 


AY we remind you again that the con- 

ference season is coming on and you 
want to make sure that the offerings for the 
various convention purposes have been sent 
in. We are hoping to have a foreign mis- 
sion offering from every church, Sunday- 
school, and Christian Endeavor society in 
the denomination before September 30. Have 
you sent yours? 


“‘Can’t Some One Get Him In>” 


HIS touching story of a rather futile cry 

for help is told by “Simpson Summons” 
in the St. John’s Evangelist: “A mother 
came to the pastor this week with a pitiful 
story of a boy gone wrong, appealing to the 
preacher to do something. ‘I would like to 
see you get him into the Church,’ she said. 
‘Yes,’ said the preacher, ‘I would like to see 
some one get him into the Church.’ 

“For seventen years this mother had been 
mothering this boy. In all that time she 
has never been a member or even a regular 
attendant of the Church. She has had time 
for her lodge and her club, but she has been 
too busy to go to Church. Besides, she al- 
ways thought she could be just as good a 
woman outside of the Church as inside. Now 
she would like to see some one get her boy 
in. She expressed it as a wish. The pastor 
thought of it as a dare. He would like to 
see some one do it, in spite of that mother’s 
example. You see, for seventeen years this 
mother has been telling her boy, in the 
simplest language in the world—example— 
that the Church is not necessary. If anyone 
gets that boy in now, they will do it in spite 
of the mother. The father has given no 
help. He has been too busy. He had to 
scrape up the money for the boy to go wrong 
on. He has had no time for the Church. 
And now the mother comes with that heart- 
breaking cry for her boy: ‘Can’t somebody 
get him into the Church?’ ” 

We can’t help feeling about it just as 
that pastor did. We, too, would like to see 
somebody get that boy in. It looks pretty 
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hopeless, doesn’t it? Of course it is a com- 
fort to remember that with 'God nothing is 
impossible. We must not sin against that 
boy by failing to pray for him, to plead with 
him, to work to win him. By God’s grace 
many brands have been snatched from the 
burning. But it remains true that his father 
and mother have done all they could to close 
the doors against him, to blind his eyes and 
dull his brain and starve his heart, to rob 
him of his rightful chance to grow a soul. 
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They have done their best to make that boy 
impervious to the arguments of a religious 
teacher, readier to sneer than to listen with 
meekness to the voice of Christ. Oh, par- 
ents of America, how many of you are liv- 
ing in such a way, before your boy and 
other boys, as to cause them to minimize 
God’s law, God’s day, God’s house! If your 
boys follow your example, will they or will 
they not make religion a side issue?—Re- 
formed Church Messenger. 


The Call of Moses 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 18, 1926 
Exodus 2:11-4:18 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Certainly I will be with 
thee.—Exodus 3:12. 


a 
. we 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, July 12—The Call of Moses. 
Exod. 3:10-15. 


luesday, July 13—Aaron Helping Moses. 
Exod, 4:10-17. 

We'vesday, July 14—Moses Returns to 
Ex ypt. Exod. 4:18-23. 
Thursday, July 15—Aaron Meets Moses. 
Exod, 4:27-31. 

Friday, July 16—Moses Before Pharaoh. 
Exod, 5:1-9. 

Saturday, July 17—Israel’s Burden In- 
creased. Exod, 5:10-19. 
Sunday, July 18—Wisdom ‘Through 
Affliction. Psalm 90:12-17. 








& 
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WORSHIP GOD 


Hymn—"Come Thou Almighty King,” No. 
264 in “Worship and Song.” 

Acts 7:22-34—Recited by a young woman. 

Hebrews 11 :24-27—Recited by a young man. 

Model Prayer—By the young people. 

Hymn—"Shepherd of Eager Youth,"’ No. 265 
in “Worship and Song.” 

Prayer—By teacher of young men. Thanks 
for the dreams and the calls of youth, and 
prayer that our present day young people 
may get themselves ready for the great 
work that is awaiting them. 

Story of Moses from birth to his standing 
before Pharaoh—Told by president of Y. 
PBB. 

Hymn—"O God, Our Help in Ages Past’’— 
No. 263 in “Worship and Song.” 

What is encouraging today ?—Secretary. 

What is doing this week?—Superintendent. 

Lesson Period. 


The Cry of Israel 


OW wonderful God is in his relation to 

his children, and in his planning for 
them. Now the prayer of Israel is rising 
to him, and eighty years before the prayer 
is offered and years before some of those 
who are praying were born, God had be- 
gun to answer that prayer. In Moses’ birth 
and training God is getting ready to hear 
and answer prayer, and to “make all things 
work together for good.” 


I Will Turn Aside and See 


Moses is impressed, and instead of just 
going carelessly on, he turns aside from his 


driving on to investigate. God is seeking to 
get into fellowship with us all. The marks 
of his love and plan and desire are ever 
near us, but we go rushing, tearing on. 
Thousands now do not turn aside even long 
enough to go to God’s house on Sunday, or 
even to spend a little time in private prayer 
or quiet thought. You will find God, if you 
turn aside and see. 


Moses, Moses 


. 


Your name is being called too, for he 
wants you and he needs you. Can you hear 
that call? There is opportunity everywhere 
in home building, church maintaining, com- 
munity serving, and Kingdom bringing. You 
are desperately needed. Are you ready, 
or are you getting ready? Moses had a 
great preparation. Born of godly parents, 
nursed by a faithfilled, praying mother, edu- 
cated in one of the finest educational sys- 
tems of his day, taught all the arts of state- 
craft and diplomacy,—could anything more 
be done? Yes, even then he goes for years 
to work in the country for learning in- 
itiative and how to meet emergency, for 
quiet and thought. Well, are you getting 
ready? When your call comes, will you be 
ready to enter that home, accept that chal- 
lenge, provide that leadership? 


Come. ... 1 Will Send 


Well, is that not what you come for any- 
way? This was the challenge to Moses. 
But it is just as surely the voice of God to 
you. Many seem to think, or at least their 
lives and their attitudes to service so indi- 
cate, that they come to God to get, into 
heaven when they die. We are very glad 
that such is one of the assurances, but to 
come just for that alone is pure selfishness, 
and selfishness is always sin. Come, for 
God has some place for you to go for him, 
or something for you to do for others. 


Who Am I? 


Humility—what a beautiful thing it is. 
It is fine to realize our limitations, and thus 
to be ready to overcome them. But the fear 
that makes us unwilling to try is not beau- 
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tiful; it is cowardliness, and that always 
minimizes our usefulness. One of the devil’s 
great jobs is to induce people to say and to 
believe, “I can.” If fear had finally won 
out in Moses, the world’s history would have 
been changed for millenniums. If God calls 
us, we can do it. If need is facing us, well, 
let us make a stab at it anyway. It is better 
to have tried and failed than never to have 
tried at all. 


Certainly I Will Be With You 


Yes, that is what makes us omnipotent. 
If God wants us to do anything, and we 
accept his call and follow his bidding, then 
we are omnipotent and deathless until our 
work is done. “If God be with us, he is more 
than all that can be against us.” So you 
do not need to worry about that task, if 
you are doing it at his call. Nor do you 
need to hesitate to enter, if he is calling 
you. 


Jehovah—I Am, I Am 


Our God is not made; he is. A bit of 
wood or stone, a river or star of heaven 
cannot represent him. He is not a past 
God, not a “has-been.” He is not merely a 


God of the future, a to-be. Our God is. He 
belongs to the eternal now, and so belongs 
to you and your day. Yes, he was the God 
of your parents, but that was then the now. 
How near we are to our God. He is our 
Jehovah (a word made up from the Hebrew 
verb “to be”). He is—he eternally is. 


Send the Other Fellow 


Moses was interested, of course he was; 
but he wanted the other fellow, or some 
other power to do it. But it was up to him. 
So the other fellow will never do your work. 
It is up to you. God may also call an Aaron, 
but he is not Moses and cannot do his work. 
God calls you, and no one on earth can do 
your work. 

ts | 


A holy life is a life lived in union and 
communion with Jesus Christ as Lord. That 
is the simplest and most comprehensive 
definition of a holy life with which I am 
acquainted—a life in which Jesus is Master, 
in which all things are deferred to him, in 
which he shares our thoughts and shapes 
our ideals, in which every realm and sphere 
is controlled by him, the government being 
upon his shoulders, the reins in his pierced 
hands, and his will our chiefest delight.— 
J. Stuart Holden. 

Oo 


I am a great believer in both the Church 
and the preachers and am using a good part 
of my time in helping both. I believe the 
churches of America are her greatest asset 
and responsible for all the good things that 
we have today. I believe that the most 
useful men in every community are the 
preachers, priests, rabbis, and church work- 
ers. We must encourage them and back 
them in every way and on every occasion. 
—Roger W. Babson. 
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What We Learn From Out-of-Doors 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR JULY 18, 1926 
Psalm 1-6 (Outdoor Meeting With Intermediates and Juniors) 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Have an outdoor meeting, if possible. If there is a 
hill with a large tree near, under which you could 
meet, it would make an ideal place; or on the bank 
of some stream or lake. Be sure to begin your 
meeting in time so that you can get back for the 
evening church service and before dark. If you can 
procure a folding organ. or a cornetist with his 
cornet, or violinist with his violin to lead the music, 
it will help in the music. If you cannot go to the 
woods or lake or stream or park, perhaps you could 
meet on the porch or lawn of some member or friend 
of the society. 

One week previous to the meeting give to different 
members the following topics for them to speak on in 
the meeting: 1. God’s Goodness Revealed in God’s 
Out-of-Doors; 2. God's: Kindness Revealed in God's 
Out-of-Doors ; 3. God’s Mercy Revealed in God’s Out- 
of-Doors; 4. The Providence of God Taught by His 
Out-of-Doors; 5. The Justice of God as Taught by 
His Out-of-Doors; 6. God’s Punishment for Sin as 
Taught by God's Out-of-Doors; 7. The Restorative 
Mercy of God Taught by His Out-of-Doors. If you 
cannot have this meeting out-of-doors, bring as much 
of the out-of-doors in-doors as you possibly can. 

Suggested Hymns: “This Is My Father’s World ;’’ 
“OQ What Do You Say Little Pebble by the Sea?” 
“The Spacious Firmament on High; “God of the 
Earth, the Sky, the Sea;’’ ‘“‘Thou Art, O God, the Life 
and Light.” 


Thoughts on the Theme 


ERSE 1. “The heavens declare the 

glory of God and the firmament showeth 
his handywork.” God has written two great 
books, in each of which he is seeking to re- 
veal himself to his children: the Book of his 
Works and the Book of his Words. Read 
aright, they become the beautiful comple- 
ment one of the other, making more clear 
and strong the wonderful story of God’s 
majesty, love, and grace. 


“The book of nature has three leaves— 
heaven, earth, and sea—of which heaven is 
the first and the most glorious, and by its 
aid we are able to see the beauties of the 
other two. Any book without its first page 
would be sadly imperfect, and especially the 
great natural Bible, since its first pages— 
the sun, moon, and stars—supply light to 
the rest of the volume, and are thus the 
keys, without which the writing which fol- 
lows would be dark and _ undiscerned.”— 
Spurgeon. 

V. 2. The story of God’s power and 
glory as revealed in nature is a continued 
story, or shall we call it a relayed continued 
story; one night telling the story to the next 
night; and one day relaying the message 
on to the next. The day has its message for 
us—a message of service and labor. The 
night has a message—a message of toil 
ended and eternal rest, a message of the 
flight of time and opportunity. Jesus said, 
“I must work the works of him that sent 
me while it is day, the night cometh when 
no man can work.” Christian Endeavorers 
need to take this lesson to heart. 


V. 8. The out-of-door lessons are not 
verbal and audible, they are rather pic- 
torial and object lessons. Spurgeon says, 
“The sun, moon, and stars are God’s travel- 


ing preachers: they are apostles upon their 
journey confirming those who regard the 
Lord, and judges on circuit condemning 
those who worship idols.” 


V. 4. “Their line is gone out through all 
the earth, and their words to the end of the 
world.” It may be comparatively easy to 
get away from the preached word as spoken 
by God’s servants; but no man can get 
away from the messages written across the 
face of the earth and the sky, without will- 
fully blinding the eyes of his soul, and 
reason. 


Vs. 5, 6. The sun is the source of light 
to the natural world. So Jesus is the light 
of the spiritual world. The natural world 
cannot live without the light of the sun; 
neither can we live spiritually without the 
light that comes from Him who is the light 
of the world. 


To Illustrate 


Most of the pleasures which we need from 
the external world are gathered, and most of 
the lessons we need are written, all kinds 
of precious grace and teaching being united 
in this link between the Earth and Man: 
wonderful in universal adaptation to his 
need, desire, and discipline; God’s daily 
preparation of the earth for him with beau- 
tiful means of life. First a carpet to make 
it soft for him; then a colored fantasy of 
embroidery thereon; then, tall spreading of 
foliage to shade him from sun-heat, and 
shade also the fallen rain, that it may not 
dry quickly back into the clouds, but stay to 
nourish the springs among the moss. Stout 
wood to bear this leafage: easily to be cut, 
yet tough and light, to make houses for 
him, or instruments (lance-shaft, or plough- 
handle, according to his temper) ; useless if 
it had been harder; useless, if less fibrous; 
useless, if less elastic. Winter comes, and 
the shade of leafage falls away, to let the 
sun warm the earth; the strong boughs re- 
main, breaking the strength of the winter 
winds. The seeds which are to prolong the 
race, innumerable according to the need, are 
made beautiful and palatable, varied into 
infinitude of appeal to the fancy of man, or 
provision for his service; cold juice, or glow- 
ing spice, or balm, or incense, softening oil, 
preserving resin, medicine of styptic, febri- 
fuge, or lulling charm: and all these pre- 
sented in endless change. Fragility or 
force, softness and strength, in all degrees 
and aspects; unerring uprightness, as of 
temple pillars, or undivided wandering of 
feeble tendrils on the ground; mighty re- 
sistances of rigid arm and limb to the 
storms of ages, or wavings to and fro with 
faintest pulse of summer streamlet. Roots 
cleaving the strength of rock or binding the 
transience of the sand: crests basking in 
sunshine of the desert, or hiding by drip- 
ping spring and lightless cave; foliage far 
tossing in entangled fields beneath every 
wave of ocean-clothing with variegated, 
everlasting films, the peaks of the trackless 
mountains, or ministering at cottage doors 
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to every gentlest passion and simplest joy 
of humanity.—John Ruskin. 


I made a pilgrimage to find the God: 

I listened for his voice at holy tombs, 

Searched for the print of his immortal feet 

In dust of broken altars: yet turned back 

With empty heart. But on the homeward road, 

A great light came upon me, and I heard 

The God’s voice singing in a nestling lark; 

Felt his sweet wonder in a swaying rose; 

Received his blessing from a wayside well; 

Looked on his beauty in a lover’s face; 

Saw his bright hand send signals from the sun. 
—Edwin Markham. 


Down in the meadow, 
I saw the Very God 
Look from a flower’s limpid blue, 
Child of a starveling sod 
—Alice Brown. 


sprent with dew 


One business man criticized another for 
wearing a flower in his buttonhole, as not 
being businesslike. The other replied: “My 
business in the world is to glorify God, and 
I can do it by appreciating the beauty he 
has put into a flower. I buy a flower and 
wear it. You buy a weed and smoke it. 
Which is the more _businesslike?”—The 
Record of Christian Work. 


The Thracian emblem of God was a sun 
with three beams; one shining upon a sea 
of ice and thawing it; another upon a rock 
and melting it; and a third upon a dead 
man and putting life into him. So God 
shines upon his people even in their forget- 
fulness of him, and brings to an end their 
coldness, and hardness, and deadness.— 
From Cyclopedia, of Religious Anecdotes. 


The Voice of God 
(For Reading or Recitation) 


I bent unto the ground 

And I heard the quiet sound 
Which the grasses make when they 
Come up laughing from the clay. 


“We are the voice of God,” 
Thereupon I bent my head 
Down again that I might see 
If they truly spoke to me. 


they said: 


But around me everywhere 

Grass and tree and mountain were 
Thundering in a mighty glee, 
“We are the voice of deity.” 


And I leapt from where I lay, 

I danced upon the laughing clay, 

And to the rock that sang beside, 

“We are the voice of God,” I cried. 
—James Stephens. 


For Discussion 


What lessons may we learn from the dew? 
What lessons from the flowers? 

What lessons from the changing seasons? 
What lessons from the stars? 

What lessons from the rain? 

What lessons from the snow? 

What lessons from the sea? 

What lessons from the birds? 

‘What lessons from the grass? 

What lessons from the clouds? 

What lessons from the mountains? 

What lessons from the soil? 

What Iessons from the caterpillar? 

What lessons from the trees? 


& 


Ideals are like the stars; you will not 
succeed in touching them with your hands, 
but like the seafaring man on the desert of 
waters, you choose them as your guides, and 
following them, you reach your destiny.— 
Carl Schurz. 


oO 


The singing of children adds a note to the 
church service which is not obtained in any 
other manner. Bring the children to church. 
Teach them to love the house of the Lord. 
Help them to sing the hymns of Zion.— 
Presbyterian Standard. 
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Theodora’s Japanese Vacation 
A Story 


girl named Theodora Kent. She lived 

in a small house on a narrow street 
around the corner from a most beautiful 
house in the middle of a large estate which 
seemed to Theodora all gardens and green 
grass and beautiful trees. 

When school closed, Theodora was lonely. 
Her dearest friends had gone out of town 
for the summer. Theodora’s father was not 
able to afford to take his family anywhere, 
so she was making the best of it in the little 
home on the narrow street. 

One day as she was strolling past the 
beautiful corner house, she found in the 
closely clipped grass outside the great 
fence a patch of clover that had been lucky 
enough not to have all its pretty leaves 
snipped to bits by the mower. 

“There might be a four-leaved clover in 
the patch! Theodora picked it, and then 
rose to take a look through the fence. 

“Ah,” said the voice of a man she had not 
seen standing on the other side, “anyone 
who can find a four-leaved clover so quickly 
in such a closely cut strip of grass as that 
must be a lucky person indeed!” 

“Oh!” cried Theodora, in surprise, for 
she did not know any one was near her. 

“Did I frighten you?” said the voice. 

Theodora saw that the man was elderly, 
and that he had taken off his hat politely, 
even though she was a little girl. She 
smiled. 

“It is only because I did not know anyone 
was so near,” said she, and she offered him 
the clover through the fence. 

“Ah,” said he, “you are most kind; but if 
I accept the good luck you offer me, you 
must Iet me give you something to show 
that I prize your good will. Won’t you come 
in? I have this very morning discovered a 
Japanese secret, and I should like to give 
it to you. You will not refuse to accept so 
little a thing as a secret, will you?” 

Theodora’s first thought was to go in. 
But her second thought told her she must re- 
fuse because she had been told never to go 
anywhere without first asking permission, 
and especially never to go anywhere with 
a stranger. 

“Oh, I should like to so much,” said she, 
“but I should have to ask mother first, and 
I do wish I could see the Japanese secret!” 
She sighed wistfully. 

“Quite right—Perfectly right!” said the 
man. “Most thoughtless of me not to give 
you the proper invitation. I have an idea!” 
and he took out his card and wrote in pencil 
a few words. 

“Take this to mother,” said he. “It will 
show her who I am, and I have asked her to 
lend you to me for a little while. You are 
Theodora Kent’s little girl, I know, so you 
haven’t far to go, and you will find me wait- 
ing here for your answer.” 


Om upon a time there was a little 


It was not long before Theodore was back 
with her mother’s permission to be Mr. 
Lawrence’s guest. Theodora thought she 
had walked into a fairy story when she 
entered the great gateway, where Mr. 
Lawrence led her off the main driveway and 
down a side pathway to the very center of 
the greenery that made one forget a busy 
city was anywhere near at all. 

They paused at a garden within a garden. 
A bamboo fence enclosed a real Japanese 
garden, a real Japanese house in one corner. 


“Ring the wishing bell for luck, my dear,” 
said he, and Theodora saw that at the side 
of the gate there was a twisted straw rope, 
and that over the arched gateway was a 
small bell. She pulled the rope, and the 
bell tinkled. 

“Don’t speak till you have made a wish,” 
said he, and quick as thought she wished to 
herself that she might come again some 
time. 

“We must save the secret till the last,” 
said Mr. Lawrence, unless you happen to 
discover it yourself, as is likely to happen 
any minute. I want first to show you all 
the things in this small place. It proves 
that you don’t have to have an enormous 
garden like that outside this fence in order 
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CINDERELLA 


ECAUSE she washed her dishes well, 
Yet kept her spirit sweet— 

Soft, magic things drew near her heart 
And dwelt about her feet; 

Soft, magic things that lived apart 
From tired, drudging feet. 


Because she knelt to shine the floors, 
Yet ran along the height 

Of all the world’s sweet, happy thought 
That warms the flushing light— 

Sweet, shining magic graced her feet 
And danced them into light. 


Because she, faithful, did her tasks, 
Yet, faithful, kept her song— 

Sweet magic kissed her singing mouth 
And swept her heart along. 

Sweet magic from the dreaming south 
That thrilled her years along. 


Because she scrubbed her shining pans, 
Yet kept her smiling soul— 

Sweet, wondrous witchery touched her eyes. 
And showed the priceless goal; 

Soft magic with its sweet surprise 
That brings, at last, the goal. 


—Eleanor Cochran Reed. 
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to be happy. Why, this little plot in here 
is really only a few feet of earth, after all.” 

“I believe it is not so big as our back 
yard, and that is very tiny,” said Theodora. 

“T am sure of it,” said he, “and yet see, 
here I have a river-bed, a pool, a mountain, 
and a house. The Japanese know how to 
make one forget that anything is too small 
to be worth while. Now go over my wishing 
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bridge and make another wish without 
speaking.” 

Theodora climbed the small red _ horse. 
shoe-shaped bridge, and paused to wish at 
the top. Then she went down the other side, 
and together they walked, he on one side of 
the make-believe stream and she on the 
other. 

“Come into my house,” said he, sliding 
open the paper-windowed panel and, Japa. 
nese fashion stepping out of his pumps and 
into straw sandals at the doorway. There 
were other sandals there, so Theodora fo. 
lowed his example, for the floor was covered 
with the real Japanese mat. It was all like 
a Japanese garden picture mother had at 
home. 

“I want you to discover the secret your- 
self,” said Mr. Lawrence, “so let us sit on 
the veranda.” 

They sat on cushions on the small 
veranda, and he talked to her about the 
dwarfed trees really growing in the garden, 
and explained all the plants and the moun- 
tain made of concrete as nearly like Fujiy- 
ama in Japan as a concrete mountain can 
be made to look. He told her too, how a 
little river-bed can be made to look like a 
real grown-up one, merely by holding out 
the ground in the winding river shape and 
placing pebbles and stones in it. 


“Some of those grasses and weeds are 
swamp ones,” said he. “They are very com- 
mon, but look watery, you see, and grow 
well by being kept well watered.” F 


Then all at once the secret happened in 
such a way that Theodora could not have 
helped discovering it. A tiny bird flew to 
the center of the garden and alighted upon 
the queer stone lantern there. Then the 
bird disappeared within the lantern itself, 
through funny-shaped holes in the side. 

“Why!” she cried softly, and grasped Mr. 
Lawrence’s arm in her excitement. “Did 
you see that bird? He went right into your 
lantern! Oh, my!” 

“That’s the Japanese secret,” he whis- 
pered back. 

“Oh! My wishing bridge wish has come 
true!” she said. “I wished to find out the 
secret.” 

When the bird had gone, he took her to 
the lantern and showed her a lot of tiny 
sticks bristling from the holes in the sides. 

“That is a wren’s nest,” said he. I never 
guessed what was going on here until to- 
day, when I stood wondering who had been 
poking sticks into my lantern. Then the 
little wren came to scold me, and I guessed 
right away. When I saw you outside, 4 
sudden Japanese idea came to me. Why not 
share such a fine secret with so lucky a little 
girl as you must be from the finding of that 
clover? Now I have a bigger idea. Come 
back to the veranda and I’ll tell you.” 

They sat down again, and Mr. Lawrence 
said: 

“Touch the center of that stone flower in 
that Japanese garden ornament. It will 
bring Masachi from the house.” 

Theodora pressed the center of the stone 
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flower, which really was an electric button, 
and across the lawn came the Japanese 
servant. 

“Masachi,” said Mr. Lawrence, “bring us 
cooling drinks, and have Andrew fetch me 
that Japanese garden tray from the con- 
servatory.” 

Off went Masachi, and soon back he came 
with tall glasses, a pitcher of something cool 
that tasted like oranges and lemons, berries 
and pineapple, all at once, and after him 
came Andrew with an oblong stone tray. 
After Masachi and the gardener had gone, 
Mr. Lawrence said: 

“My dear, the doctors say that I must 
have a quiet summer here in the gardens. 
It is too stupid to be alone so much, and 
as your summer seems to be a lonely one 
for you too, let us play together. This tray 
is to be a tiny Japanese garden for you. We 
shall make the garden together. Every day 
you can come we shall do something toward 
the garden-making. Next time you come I 
shall have stones and earth ready for the 
foundation, and we shall make the ground- 
work. Next we’ll see about moss for the 
covering, and then trees and all the rest. 
When it is done, Masachi himself shall 
carry it home for you to keep. I had a 
little girl once, so I know how one can help 
old people like me.” 

“Oh!” cried Theodora, clapping her hands, 
“Why, my wish at the gate was that I might 


Parable of 
The Art of 


- you are! 


conie again some time, and here it is to come 
true, if mother will let me! Oh, how good 
y? 

When Mr. Lawrence wrote Mr. and Mrs. 
Kent a letter about his plan, they were so 
pleased they could do nothing but exclaim 
over his kindness, though he tried to make 
then: feel the kindness was all on their side. 

So it was understood that when Masachi 
came upon a morning, with a Japanese card 
of invitation, it was a sign that Theodora 
was to have a day of delight. These cards 
came often—at least three times a week, 
and sometimes more. The garden in the 
tray grew and grew each day, even to the 
house in the corner. 

Of course, the friendship did not end 
when the vacation days were over, Mr. 
Lawrence kept on borrowing Theodora right 
along, even when winter came and the Jap- 
anese parties had to be held inside the great 
house. 

Anyway, Theodora’s garden flourishes in 
her own home, and of all the vacations she 
ever had, never has there been one happier 
than that Japanese one. 

“Dear me!” is what Mr. Lawrence him- 
self says every little while. “How lucky for 
me that I found Theodora Kent at such a 
fortunate moment and was given that luck- 
iest of all clovers!” Then he opens his 
pocketcase, and shows that he still has the 
clover safely pressed within. —Exchange. 


the Radio 
Thankfulness 


BY REV. FRANK H. GARDNER 


F you have enjoyed this evening’s program, 
will you please be so kind to show your 
appreciation by sending either a letter or 
even a postal card to this station telling the 
artists what you have enjoyed? The spon- 
sors of this program will be greatly helped 
by your doing this in making or arranging 
future programs. This is station hie 

I plead guilty, very largely. I have been 
delighted and pleased with the evening’s pro- 
gram. I have listened to voices and music 
that I could not have afforded to have paid 
two or three dollars to go to some hall and 
listen unto. 

I have preached three times, and that 
with other werk, and when I have sat down 
and listened for an hour to some of Ameri- 
ca’s finest and most talented music I have 
gone to bed refreshed. I though’ th: most 
natural tring after a day’s work was to 
have a lunck, but I find that a fxast from 
ctrictly talented artists permis me to sleep 
and rest mvch the better. 

But the shameful part of it is that I have 
hastily retired and the next morning I have 
neglected to thank the sponsor of the pro- 
gram or even the artists. Surely I would 
not have been so discourteous had they been 
in my home or even had they come as sere- 
naders at my window. 





It may be that it is only an advertising 
scheme, but even at that I have enjoyed the 
program and they have been at great ex- 
pense to provide it for me. 

The common saying that misery likes 
company might apply or be offered as an 
excuse, but really I am sorry that there 
are people like me in this respect. I fear 
there are hundreds, yes, I venture thou- 
sands, that enjoy these same programs just 
as much and perhaps better than I do and 
they too have not been willing to buy a one 
cent card and take the time to write a very 
brief message of thank you. 

But what about those that have no radio? 
Are they to be excused also? You took the 
train yesterday late in the afternoon and 
rode all night and way into the forenoon. 
You tipped the porter, but did you thank 
the engineer who all the night long strained 
his eyes down the track to prevent bumping 
into another train that might have been 
stalled somewhere? Did you ever thank the 
man that greases the wheels? We can 
growl at the conductor who carries us a 
few feet by our landing place, but how 
often have you thanked the motorman who 
has been jamming on the brakes all the 
miles you have been traveling with him? 
Around the curves, and when that boy ran 
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across the track, and that auto cut in, and 
that cat jumped in front of the car, and 
down the hills, and then more speed up the 
hills, mile after mile he turned on the juice 
and jammed on the brakes for our comfort. 
And then when he was a minute late we 
said something about inefficiency, or did we 
like men go and thank him for his strenu- 
ous work for our happiness? 

Did you receive your February copy of 
The Christian Missionary and after looking 
it over sit right down and write to Dr. 
Minton telling him that it was a credit to 
himself and the denomination to put out a 
monthly magazine like that? You didn’t? 
(Neither did I) And yet if a friend had 
remailed one to us or had written us a letter 
of especial value we would have done the 
same. 

Have you thanked the editor of the Chil-- 
dren’s Page in The Herald for those chil- 
dren’s stories? How does she know what 
you like? Does she say, “Well, I must get 
some stories to fill up the paper?” Or does 
she say, “Here is another story that I know 
Bobbie and Tom and Henry will like, for 
they told me about the other one I had put 
in. Here is another I know the girls will 
like, for I had fifty responses to its mate 
a few weeks ago. I know the pastors will 
like this one, for several wrote to me telling 
me that they used one like it for their junior 
congregation.” (Now, really, did we pas- 
tors?) 

Did you thank the faithful writer of the 
field notes who week after week spends 
postage and time to please you? Did you 
write a word of thank you about the Chris- 
tian Endeavor topic, how it helped you to 
lead the meeting, and how you really do not 
know what you would have done if it had 
not been for the suggestive outline? 

The editor of The Herald inserted an ar- 
ticle that you didn’t like. Perhaps the first 
one in all the years of your taking the 
paper and you immediately sat right down 
and told him so. How about all those other 
articles week after week and year after year 
that you have enjoyed? Have you invested 
a single cent in a postal card and told him 
how you enjoyed the articles he has written 
and the other departments of the paper? 


It was easy to growl at the teacher be- 
cause she gave you a longer lesson than 
usual, but have you ever thanked her for 
the interesting lessons which she has given 
and planned for you? 


Did you thank her when she stayed after 
school to help you? Did you thank mother 
for planning that dinner of which you are 
so fond? Did you thank Daddy for the 
story that he thought out or remembered to 
tell you at bedtime? 


I had a delightful camping trip through 
the Adirondacks last summer, making a 
journey of something over nine hundred 
miles, and when I drove into my yard late 
Saturday afternoon after the six days’ 
jaunt, half jokingly I patted the auto on the 
hood and said, “Good, old boy.” I would 
not ask that we be flatterers, but do we pat 
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our dog for keeping watch? Do we ever 
thank our milkman and grocery boy, and 
mail man and paper boy? Do we thank God 
for sleep and health and food and sunshine 
and rain? 

Just picture, if you will, a long drought, 
the wells have given out, water is scarce, 
the brown seared grass is on every lawn, 
and then comes a most delightful rain of 
two or three days. Just as the last cloud 
breaks away a voice from it sounds forth 
asking if you have enjoyed the rain will 
you please thank God for it tonight? Would 
you dare to refuse that request, feeling al- 
most if you did overlook it that the rain 
would never come again? 

Dear Father, thou hast given us so much, 
and then thou hast so many servants (an- 
gels we might call them) that are pouring 
so many good things into our lives that we 
really ought to be very happy. Teach us 
not only to be grateful for these things, but 
to be willing to express our gratitude to 
those who are giving us these many bless- 
ings. There’s the great world of beauty 
and stars and birds, and then the sweet 
voices of men and women, and the knowledge 
imparted from men that really know things. 
There is that great host of everyday help- 
ers—the man who pours the molten iron for 
the bridge I am to cross, the weaver who 
makes my cloth, the man in the deep forest 
who cuts down the tree which later in the 
form of paper brings me the news of the 
day, the sailor on the great deep who brings 
my spices from afar, and a great army of 
men and women working for my happiness. 
There is father and mother, and above all 
there is Thyself. 

All day long thou givest me light. All 
night thou dost keep the world from bump- 
ing into some other world. Every good and 
perfect gift cometh from thee. Teach me 
to say thank you to my radio friends and to 
all others who minister to my happiness and 
delight, not forgetting Jesus Christ who hast 
bought for me eternal life and everlasting 
happiness. 

Pottersville, Massachusetts. 


At Point of Destiny 
(Continued from page eight) 
lay it all aside and get a brand-new one. 


I love to think of those days when practical- 
ly every minister considered himself to be 


a social worker. I love to think of their 
walking long distances and climbing stair- 
ways, going in and out among their parish- 
ioners. They kept watch over their flocks 
with the diligence of the Judean shepherds. 
They preached quite largely out of the in- 
spiration they received from such daily 
rounds of visitation. 

We live in a different age. The majority 
of our parishioners are quite well educated 
and in nearly every audience there is a 
number of college graduates. Therefore, 
it becomes necessary for the clergymen of 
today tc possess a gigantic intellect. They 
may preach cud exhort to their pe:; ral 
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satisfaction, but the audiences will nut ac- 
cept their teachings until they can m:ke 
Christianity seem reasonable. And since this 
is true, there are not a few among us now 
who insist that all this so-called pastoral 
visitation is humbug, soft, and sissy. They 
are mistaken. If there is any young min- 
ister who thinks that a clergyman can be a 
success and hold himself in isolation from 
his parish, in God’s name he thinks too 
little! Herein lies the difference between 
John the Baptist and Jesus of Nazareth. 
John the Baptist went to the wilderness and 
the people went out to hear him preach. 
Jesus of Nazareth went where the people 
were. I place no high appreciation on the 
interpretation given to Jesus in that noble 
poem, “The House by the Side of the Road.” 
Jesus had no home and he frankly toid his 
disciples that to follow him was not to live 
in a palace. Jesus went out in the road and 
walked along with the throngs and helped 
them bear their burdens. One thing which 
made Jesus great was the fact that he, more 

x 








THE RELIGION OF A PERSON 
(CHRISTIANITY is a way of life, a 


distinctive way of life; and Chris- 
tianity has a book, the Bible. I do not 
want any sensitive person to imagine 
that I am trying to draw a distinction 
that is sometimes disturbing to certain 
types of minds, as if by saying that 
Christianity is not the religion of a 
book I am trying to lessen my concep- 
tion of the importance of the Bible. On 
the contrary, the Bible is absolutely 
necessary if we are to know what 
Christianity is, and we dare not give it 
a subordinate place in our faith. But 
what I am saying is that Christianity 
is not the religion of a way, nor is it 
the religion of a book. It is the relig- 
ion of a person. That is to say, what 
you believe, how you trust, how you 
eventually come to love Jesus Christ, is 
what makes you a Christian; and it is 
from what you believe of him, it is 
from what you trust in him, it is from 
what you love in him, that you finally 
derive your permanent and abiding in- 
terest in the literature of the Bible or 
in the way of life enjoined by that 
book.—Rev. Harris E. Kirk, in Record 
of Christian Work. 


= J), 
than any other prophet or teacher who came 
to this world, lived with men and for men 
and nobly declared that “he that is greatest 
among you must become the servant of all.” 

We cannot deny this is a busy age and 
that we are facing a swiftly moving career, 
but we dare not allow ourselves to be satis- 
fied merely with being busy: we must be 
busy with men. Shakespeare was right when 
he said, “For if our virtues go not forth 
from us, ’twere all alike as if we had them 
not.” And that statement of the Bible 
flashes with glaring significance when it 
says of Jesus, “The Word became flesh,” 
and I thank my God that the statement 
further declares, “and dwelt among men.” 

We have before us three outstanding 
points of destiny: Discipline, Religion, and 
Social Contacts. I just wonder where this 
country is to find the men and the women 
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who have the intelligence and the grace of 
God in their hearts, and the love of the hv- 
man race enshrined in their souls, so they 
will venture out a little further than we 
have yet gone, like the Son of Man him. 
self. If we cannot find them from groups 
like you, I despair of finding them any- 
where. If I have any wish for youth, it is 
that each will be willing to take his stand, 
if needs be, alone, that some progress may 
be made along these lines. Surely the need 
is great. The laborers are you! Let no one 
think his is any easy task. As every great 
leader knows, he must live in excess of the 
multitudes. He must go on and endure 
sorrow beyond their ability to understand 
or appreciate. What many of you have ex- 
perienced thus far must be continued. | 
despise, and I call upon you to despise, the 
theory that when a person graduates from 
college, the battles of his life are over. If 
he is to be one of the men who stands some 
of these crucial points of destiny, let him 
be conscious that his fight is for life. 


Every great college president has had to 
live far beyond where most of the folk who 
support his college have gone, or ever will 
go. Next to him there stands a group of 
loyal faculty members. They, too, have 
gone further in his direction than the 
masses. Even yet, the real college presi- 
dent of tomorrow must live beyond the most 
loyal and intelligent of his faculty. He 
must stand out there somewhere alone and 
sacrifice and dream and endure. What is 
true of that profession is true of all lines 
of great human endeavor. To this there are 
absolutely no exceptions. 

The happiest and richest souls of God’s 
world are people who have lived just that 
way. It is the Jesus way of life, and for 
those who thus live there is a reward that 
far excels the cost. 

On a wall of my church hangs a picture. 
It is the picture of Gethsemane. In the 
background there are kneeling three men 
who apparently are somewhat disinterested. 
On a little further and in the foreground 
is the Christ himself. There he kneels with 
clasped hands and his face upturned, talk- 
ing to the Father. He has gone a little 
further than the three. He has paid the 
price far beyond what the three ever were 
able to appreciate; but down from above 
the Master’s face shines a gleaming ray of 
light which the other three do not have. 
This is the way of life. 

Huntington, Indiana. 


If we could see the things that God is do- 
ing for us, our hearts would give a great 
bound and our voices be ringing and our 
eyes shining. . . . There are many answers 
to our prayers that have been started by 
God, of which we do not yet know in ex- 
perience. . . . We do not know by the touch 
of qur hand, or the sight of our eyes that 
the thing has begun to take place. But it 
has. True prayer never slips.—S. D. Gordon. 
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What Says the Clock 


What says the clock when it strikes one? 
“Watch!” says the clock, “oh! watch, little 


What says the clock when it strikes two? 
“Love God, little darling, for he loves you.” 


And tell me, tell me softly, what it whispers 
at three, 

Is it, “Suffer little children to come unto 
me?” 

Then come, gentle lambs, come, and wander 
no more, 

'Tis the voice of the Shepherd that calls you 
at four. 

And oh! let your young hearts with glad- 
ness revive 

When it echoes so sweetly, “God bless thee,” 
at five. 

And remember at six, with the closing of 
day. 

That your life is a vapor that passeth away. 


What says the clock when it strikes seven? 

“Of such is the Kingdom, the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

What says the clock when it strikes eight? 

“Strive to enter in at the Beautiful Gate.” 


And louder, still louder, it calls us at nine, 


And its song is, “My child, give me that 
heart of thine.” 


Then sweet be your voices, responsive at 


ten, 
“Hosanna in the Highest! Hosanna, Amen!” 


And loud let the chorus ring on till eleven, 
“Praise, praise to the Father, the Father 
in heaven.” 


And the deep voice of midnight this answer 
shall bring, 
“Lo! these are my jewels, these, these,” said 
the King. 
—Author Unknown. 


A Crocodile Tale and a Monkey Tale 

NCE there was a great river where many 

crocodiles lived, and _ beside the river 
there was a big tree where some monkeys 
lived. One day a crocodile said to her son: 
“My son, catch a monkey for me for I want 
the heart of a monkey to eat!” 

“But how can I catch a monkey?” asked 
the little crocodile. “For I don’t travel on 
land, and the monkeys never go in the wa- 
ter?” 

“Oh, if you put your wits together you'll 
find a good way,” said his mother. So the 
little crocodile thought and thought. And 
finally he had a bright idea! 

He swam to the tree where a monkey was 
sitting, looking across the river at an island 
where cocoanuts grew. 

“Hello, monkey!” called the crocodile, 
“come on over to that island with me and 
get 2 nice cocoanut?” 

“But I can’t swim!” said the monkey, “so 
how can I go?” 

“Jump on my back, and I’ll take you,” 
said the crocodile. So the monkey jumped 
down on the crocodile’s back, and off they 
went, splash, splash through the water. 

“This is a fine ride you are giving me!” 
said the happy monkey. 

“I’m glad you like it,” siad the crocodile. 
“How do you like this?” and he swam down 
way under the water. 


“Stop! Stop!” sputtered the poor mon- 
key choking, “whatever made you do that?” 

“I’m going to drown you, so I can take 
your heart home for my mother to eat,” said 
the crocodile. 

But the monkey was ever so clever. This 
is what he said: “What, you want my heart! 
How I do wish you had told me, then I 
would have brought it along.” 

“Oh, dear!” said the stupid crocodile, 
“have you left it at home in your tree?” 

“Yes, it’s there, so if you want it, you’ll 
have to take me home first. But since we 
are so near to those cocoanuts, please take 
me there first.” 

“No! no! monkey!” said the crocodile, 
“we'll get your heart first.” So back he 
splashed to the shore. But no sooner had 
the monkey jumped onto the bank than 
whisk! zip! he was up in his tree, looking 
down at the stupid crocodile as he said: 
“My heart is up here, silly crocodile. Come 
up and get it!” 

The crocodile was so mad at being fooled, 
that the monkey thought it would be wise 
to live in another tree after that. But the 
crocodile saw him far down the river, in the 
new tree by the river. 

Now in the middle of the river was an- 
other island with cocoanut palms, and half- 
way between the riverbank and the island 
was a very big rock. Every day the croco- 
dile saw the monkey jump from the bank 
of the river to the rock, and then to the 
island, and he said to himself: “T’ll get 
that monkey yet, some night when he is 
jumping home!” 

So all day the crocodile swam around 
watching the monkey eat cocoanuts, then 
toward night the crocodile crawled out of 
the water and lay on the rock, still as still 
could be! 

Pretty soon the monkey started for home, 
but just before he jumped over to the rock 
he thought: “How queer and high the rock 
looks tonight; Oh, I guess the crocodile must 
be on it!” 

But he never let on that he knew what it 
was. He just went to the edge of the water 
and cried: “Hello, rock!” 

No answer from the still crocodile! So 
he called again! No answer. Then the 
clever monkey said: “Why don’t you an- 
swer me tonight, Mr. Rock?” 

Then the stupid crocodile said to himself: 
“Oh, I see! The rock must answer the mon- 
key every night. I’ll have to answer for the 
rock this time.” So he answered: “Yes, 
monkey, what is it?” 

How the monkey did laugh then! “Why, 
it’s you, crocodile, is it?” 

“Yes,” said the crocodile, “I’m waiting 
here to eat you up!” 

“Oh, dear!” groaned the monkey, “I’m 
caught this time! Oh, well! Open your 
mouth wide so I can jump right into it!” 

Now, of course, you don’t know what the 
monkey knew, that when crocodiles open 
their mouths wide, they really have to shut 
their eyes! So while the stupid crocodile 
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lay on the rock with his huge mouth wide 
open, and his eyes tight shut, the monkey 
jumped. But not into his mouth! Oh, dear, 
no! He landed on top of the crocodil’e head, 
and then jumped to the shore. Up he 
whisked into his tree. 

When the stupid crocodile saw the trick 
the clever monkey had played on him he 
said: “You are 1 very wise animal. I think 
I won’t waste any time trying to catch you 
again,” 

“Oh, won’t you?” said the monkey. “I’ll 
keep one eye out for you just the same.” 
—Margaret T. Applegarth, in The Baptist. 


The Dewdrops 
N a certain June night, a cool breeze 
swept over the sun-warmed earth, and 
dewdrops by millions gathered, ready to 
sparkle in the next morning’s sunshine. Two 
of these, lingering near each other, spoke 
together. 

“I,” said the first, “shall shine tomorrow 
by a country road. I shall reflect the pink 
of the briar-rissc, the gol’en-yellow of the 
daisy’s heart. the purp'« of the late violet, 
the living green cf the ftiel:] grass, and the 
clear blue of the sky. Children on their 
way to school wili call me a diamond. And 
you, brother, will shine beside me, will you 
not?” 

“No,” the second dewdrop replied “I will 
rather shine in a great city where the chil- 
dren do not see bright things to make them 
glad.” 

“But,” objected the first dewdrop, “in the 
city of dull stone and brick, you will not 
find the colors to reflect the pink of the 
briar-rose, the golden-yellow of the daisy’s 
heart, the violet, and the green of the 
grass.” 

“But, anyhow,” answered the brother dew- 
drop, “I will shine as well as I can, and 
between the roofs there is a part of the sky 
to give me its heavenly blue.” 

When the sunshine on the next morning 
flooded the earth, the first dewdrop trembled 
near the heart of a pink briar-rose, and in 
its tiny sphere glimmered the colors of the 
flowers, the green of the field grass, and the 
blue of the great sky arch, and the school- 
children laughed and cried, “See the dia- 
mond in the rose!” 

The second dewdrop twinkled in a little 
patch of dust-gray city grass at the edge of 
a brick pavement; not a flower grew near 
and between the lofty roofs was only a 
narrow ribbon of sky. And yet—and yet— 
in the dewdrop’s glittering crystal were all 
the glowing colors of the briar-rose, the 
golden-hearted daisy, the violet, the green 
grass field, and the blue sky arch; for dew- 
drops do not need flowers to give them 
color, but only light; and light is in the 
city as well as in the country ready to give 
the most beautiful flower colors wherever 
dewdrops are ready to receive these. 

A little city child passed by the scrap of 
dusty grass, looked at the glittering, dewy 
gem, and cried joyfully, “Oh! here is a little 
rainbow dropped straight down from the 
sky to our earth!”—Susan Alice Ranlett, in 
The Congregationalist. 
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Three Cheers! 


Three cheers for the Boys’ and Girls’ Con- 
gress, not only in the Eastern Indiana Con- 
ference but of the entire brotherhood. Also 
the Summer Vacation Bible Schools. If we 
want our young people to become strong 
men and women for God and the church, we 
must surround them with Christian en- 
vironment. 

LAURA ROUTH. 

Losantville, Indiana. 

R: BR. 2; Box. 11. 


A God Worth While 


The little editorial with the above title is 
one of the meatiest, pithiest, little big 
things I have read for some time. That 
last sentence, “Unless one can have a God 
that knows us and cares about us and is 
some account to us, what is the use of hav- 
ing any at all?’”, hits the nail on the head 
with a hard clap. 

It is remarkable how many Christian 
people there are who do not make as much 
use of their God as it is their privilege to do. 
The subject deserves a far wider discussion 
than you have given it. Give us some more 
of it. 

Bluffton, Indiana. 


Has Seen the Dispensary Tried 


Preached on prohibition last Sunday. I 
am making my slogan, “Where are they go- 
ing to sell it?”, and using it every chance I 
get. I think you’ve hit the nail on the head 
there. Did anyone ever tell you they use to 
have a “dispensary” in Waverly, where I 
first lived in Virginia? Can’t anybody tell 
me anything about that kind of selling! At 
first, this method was so respectable that 
the trustees whose duty it was to keep it re- 
spectable, and purchase the liquor, were 
chosen one from each of the three churches, 
Methodist, Baptist, and Christian. But it 
didn’t stay that way! 

(Mrs.) F. E. BULLOCK. 

Plainville, N. Y. 


Church Finance 


There is not a caH comes for money to 
build the Kingdom in any of its parts but 
that we rejoice in the call. Sometimes we 
wonder if the money is being well spent. If 
it is or is not, those who spend it must give 
some sort of accounting—and after all that 
is the thing that must tell the tale. The 
multiplicity of calls, however, sometimes 
does swamp us and we are compelled to ask 
for wisdom in guiding our people to give. 
Wee as a church have made mistakes in some 
of our project work. However if we never 
did anything we would only make one mis- 
take—that of not trying—which would be a 
bigger sin. 

THos. C. HOUSE. 

Tuscola, Ill. 


Some Observations on the Ministry 


The minister of the gospel has enrolled 
as a soldier of the Cross. Well, then, let 
him bare hardship like a good soldier. He 
should not seek wealth or any special ad- 
vantage for himself or his family. Some 
churches pay all the other bills, but the min- 
ister’s salary may be six months overdue. 
But woe betide him if he gets the name of 
not paying his bills promptly! 

Of course he must dress neatly and be a 
credit to the church. He himself must 
never look seedy; but it is better if his 
wife’s clothes are a little out of style. Some 
of us take pride that we pay the preacher 
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Communications 


promptly his $3.50 a Sunday or his $7.00. 
Of course he ought to preach twice for seven 
dollars and give a fifty dollar address each 
time. He should teach a class, be superin- 
tendent, and do all the praying and other 
duties of worship and service which we want 
to shirk. And the minister’s wife must be 
an unpaid and tirelessly active worker, have 
all kinds of meetings at her house, and fill 
all the offices which no one else wants. 

Some of us will not feed the minister. But 
many of us do, and give him a lot of fancy, 
indigestible dishes that prove what good 
cooks we are. I’ll venture that was what 
Martha was doing! 

The minister must be a generous giver, 
setting an example. He must be well read, 
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a student of the deeper thought of our own 
times, acquainted with the latest books, and 
never tiresome. Then when he has worked 
faithfully many years until his bodily 
powers fail or he is too old-fashioned to suit, 
he may get along the best he can. Those 
whom he has helped, whose feet he has 
steadied, who have through him been led 
to see and desire the Christ, have all gone 
their way rejoicing and often deeply grate- 
ful—but feeling no responsibility for his 
comfort in old age and no debt but a per- 
sonal debt of love. 

I am not related to any minister. I am 
a laywoman writing from forty years of ob- 
servation. Let us who call ourselves Chris- 
tian make it a personal duty to do some- 
thing to make the Home for Aged Ministers 
of our church a worthy place for our veteran 
servants to await the call, and “Home!” 

A LAYWOMAN. 


From the Field 


. NEW ENGLAND 
Rockingham Conference 


Kittery Point, Maine, June 30—The faith- 
ful workers who so nobly tried last spring to 
be the winners in our financial contest, closed 
the account recently by inviting their oppon- 
ents, who were the winners of that memor- 
able event, to a good feed at their expense at 
the home of their captain, Mrs. J. Fred Dorr. 
The gathering was a joyous” occasion from 
start to finish. There was something doing 
every minute and the appetite of all was ap- 
peased, and the determination to show the 
other fellow something was expressed by all. 
Though Mrs. Dorr and her allies were the 
losers, they unquestionably proved them- 
selves leaders in preparing a good treat for 
all interested in the contest which was so 
heartily enjoyed by all. — The sewing bee 
connected with the Ladies’ Aid recently met 
in an all-day session with Mrs. Colby Turner 
on the well known Mitchell farm. A pleas- 
ant time was had by all and in one of their 
intermissions the ladies called on our good 
deacon, Elroy S. Moulton, who lives close by 
and successfully conducts a milk route and 
truck farm, and helped him plant some of 
his “‘taters.”” The ladies were conveyed back 
and forth by our genial pastor who certainly 
is a “Johnny on the spot.’”—Amee. 


ILLINOIS 


Farmer City, June 29—One of the most 
successful meetings the Bethel missionary 
society ever enjoyed was held at the home 
of Mrs. Quinter Martin at the Cradle Roll 
meeting, Thursday, June 24. Eighty-seven 
were present, including the mothers, the 
forty-five Cradle Roll members, and the mem- 
bers of the missionary society. The especial- 
ly good program in “The Christian Mission- 
ary” was used and to it were added musical 
numbers and recitations by children, the 
article, “Twenty Years Ago” from The Herald, 
and a short talk from our pastor, Rev. J. T. 
Brooks. — The mite box offering amounted 
to four dollars. Ice cream and cakes were 
daintily served by Mrs. Martin and her as- 
sistant hostesses, Mrs. Vera Perry and Mrs. 
Lou James. Pictures were taken and games 
and stunts added to the pleasure of all. We 
sincerely hope that such splendid fellowship 
may continue in our community and that the 
new Cradle Roll mothers may soon become 
members of the Bethel missionary society.— 
G. J; 


Rinard, June 28—I filled my regular ap- 
pointment with the Winterrowd Church on 
the third Sunday instead of fourth Sunday 





this month. The interest and work seem to 
be growing. There are some very fine people 
there. — Last week I was permitted to attend 
the Illinois State Sunday-school Convention 
at Granite City. The lectures and addresses 
were splendid, both in inspiration and in- 
struction. Many international Sunday-school 
workers were there. Dr. John Alexander of 
Chicago and Dr. Don Kurtz of McPherson, 
Kansas, were both master men in young 
people’s work is brighter than ever before 
special effort in the young people’s work in 
my part of the county. Of the thirteen young 
people’s classes under my supervision, eight 
are organized and carrying on fine work and 
putting on splendid programs. The young 
reople’s work is brighter than ever before 
and we expect to do even greater things in 
the near future. It has been my privilege to 
be at home over this fourth Sunday and to 
attend services at the Temple. Brother Car- 
mean is certainly giving us some fine sermons 
and should receive the close fellowship and 
co-operation of every one in the community 
for his good work. May the Christian people 
put forth greater effort than ever before that 
the Church of God may be showered with vic- 
tories everywhere.—Lowell Laughlin, Pastor. 


Tuscola and Arthur, June 27—The work at 
Tuscola moves on. We have noticed one 
thing: Whenever and wherever people have 
kept a high and holy purpose before them, a 
consecration worthy of that purpose, and 
selfishness submerged, things keep moving 
on in spite of handicaps and hindrances. No 
better monument could be built to the mem- 
ory of any man than the building of charac- 
ter and the saving of men from sin, and it 
is a joy to work in a place where people 
honor those whose reward is eternal life. 
Recently thirteen young people were bap- 
tized. One whole family came into the church 
by letter. Brother Carter’s loss was our gain. 
In twenty months’ time eighty-four members 
have come into the church. — The church 
has voted to build a parsonage, and the com- 
mittee is now working on plans. It will be 
built on the church lot. Our young people 
have been lifted by the recent Young People’s 
Congress. — The work at Arthur will have 
drawn to a close for us the first of September. 
Forty-three were received into the church 
during the time we have tried to serve them. 
Their vision is enlarged to a desire for full- 
time service—a worthy ideal. They may sell 
the present plant and rebuild in a different 
location. The location they now have is any- 
thing but ideal, and the building is an out 
of date structure, making it hard to meet the 
requirements with the other church,of the 
town. All in all, our fellowship has been 
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congenial. We wish for them an able leader 
and a splendid loyalty to the leadership.— 
Thos. C. House, Pastor. 


INDIANA 

Bluffton, June 25—The Children’s Day pro- 
sram at the Linn Grove Church, Eel River 
Conference, on June 13, was well rendered by 
the primary, junior and intermediate depart- 
ments of the Sunday-school. The audience 
was large and attentive. The numbers were 
well chosen, many of them from our own 
church literature. The theme, Christ’s love 
and passion for mankind and the cause of 
missions, ran through the whole program. A 
tableau representing the children’s Guardian- 
angel and a pantomime representing a Chris- 
tian family at family worship deserve special 
mention. This church has called Rev. C. B. 
Harris to the pastorate for the next confer- 
ence year. May the Lord prosper them in the 
building of his Kingdom. — There is a rally- 
ing of interest and attendance of the Sun- 
day-school of the Six Mile Church, of which 
Brother E. L. Huffman is the efficient super- 
intendent. They will hold their Children’s 
Day services on June 27. <A very excellent 
program is in preparation. This church has 
planned to return to full-time preaching next 
conference year with Rev. R. W. ‘Page as 
pastor. This is a good church with a fine 
field and a great opportunity. The pastor 
and wife and Mrs. Nora Biberstein attended 
the Indiana Council of Religious Education 
at Richmond last week. It was a wonderful 
convention and a feast of good things for 
those who are interested in building Chris- 
tian character through the channels of the 
church and Sunday-school. 

The writer has not arranged for pastoral 
work for the next conference year and will 
gladly correspond with any church who may 
be interested in securing his pastoral serv- 
ices.—L. D. Holaday. 


Farmer City, June 29—At seven o’clock on 
the evening of June 10, at Bethel church the 
energetic members of the Excelsior Band of 
the Sunday-school welcomed the men of the 


community at the First fathers’ and sons’ 
banquet this church has ever had. The Sun- 
day-school orchestra furnished lively music 


while the one hundred sixty men and boys 
filed down to the beautifully decorated din- 
ing room. While the guests were still stand- 
ing, Rev. J. T. Brooks returned thanks and 
after they were seated, he made a warm 
speech of welcome that made everybody feel 
at home and very glad to be present. While 
he had the floor, he employed a novel method 
of introducing the group of entertainers for 
the evening, asking each to stand to their 
feet as he told what they were to do as their 
share of the entertaining. — Dr. Watkins, of 
Urbana, as the speaker of the evening, re- 
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ceived lots of applause as he stood to his 
feet, due probably to the fact that he had 
made many friends as he spoke at a banquet 
in our church a year ago. A male trio from 
his church proved popular, too, as they sang 
two groups of catchy, tuneful songs that 
also had their moral. Atha Swartz from our 
own church very sweetly sang “Lassie o’ 
mine” with violin obligato by O. B. Pace. 
And Ruth and Reba Surney, twin sisters from 
Mt. Pulaski, sang a duet, “June Is the Time 
for Roses.” These girls have sung here be- 
fore and always charm with their sparkling 
personalities and unusual ability. These 
numbers were scattered along between the 
courses of the bountiful dinner and left the 
crowd in an enthusiastic mood to absorb the 
powerful lesson in Dr. Watkins’ well chosen 
and well worded message, “The Job of a 
Man.” — So the Fathers’ and Sons’ Banquet 
at Bethel goes down in history as a fitting 
climax to the social life of the church year 
and a great tribute to the untiring spirit of 
the ladies who served the repast perfectly 
free of charge to the men of the community 
at large.—Correspondent. 


Portland, June 29—We have just completed 
a week’s meeting preparatory to baptism 
with each of our churches with good success. 
The preaching was doctrinal and included 
for themes the Principles of the Christian 
Church. Rev. Lucile Bowyer assisted in the 
meetings and did excellent work as a doc- 
trinal and text preacher. The pastor who 
ealls her as assistant in revival meetings 
will make no mistake and will find her a 
real helper in every way. Her address is 2213 
S. Mullberry St., Muncie, Indiana. The re- 
sults of our meetings were one of the best 
communion and feet-washing services ever 
held at West Grove and three baptized. — 
Our church there is in fine shape. One hun- 
dred forty were in Sunday-school last Sun- 
day. I am elected to stay with them another 
year. — We had a fine week at Pleasant 
Ridge, closing with a fine baptismal service 
wherein two boys were baptized. We have 
a fine congregation here and a growing Sun- 
day-school. I may stay with them another 
year; if I do not, I will be at the service of 
any church needing half-time preaching with 
full-time pastoral work.—DeK. Judy, Pastor- 
Evangelist. 

KANSAS 

Lincoln, June 22—Our Daily Vacation Bible 
School closed last Friday. Our Sunday-school 
was well represented in the school, both by 
the contribution of teachers, and by the splen- 
did body of our children who attended the 
school. Four churches united for this effort. 
We are making plans for a baptismal service 
in the near future. — A number of our young 
people are to be in the Summer Training 
Camps this year. James and Vida Strange 
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were in the Summer School at Albany. Miss 
Alice Tittsworth is now in the Girls Reserve 
Camp at Estes Park, near Denver, Colorado. 
Miss Vida Strange has also been selected as 
the Lincoln County representative for the 
Geneva Glenn Camp of Older Young People, 
in Colorado. We are expecting these young 
people to be made more useful by this train- 
ing.—John A. Stover, Pastor. 


WASHINGTON 

Montesano, June 21—On Tuesday, May 18, a 
meeting of the members of the Ladies’ Aid 
society of our church was held at the home of 
Mrs. Charles Nelson, the occasion being in 
honor of Miss Myrtle Repp who shortly in- 
tended leaving on a visit to Dayton, Ohio. 
Slight business matters occupied the first 
period of the afternoon, after which a splen- 
Before par- 


did social time was enjoyed. 
taking of the excellent refreshments pro- 
vided, Mrs. Ernest Canfield in a few appro- 


priate remarks presented Miss Repp with an 
autograph album, at the same time ex- 
pressing the society’s good wishes for a pleas- 
ant time during her visit, and assuring her 
of a warm welcome on her return to Monte- 
sano. Miss Repp, completely taken by sur- 
prise, expressed her sincere pleasure in re- 
ceiving the gift, and asked all members pres- 
ent to contribute to the autograph album in 
remembrance of the happy occasion, to which 
requests all present promptly complied. -" 
On Sunday, June 13, at the morning service 
we celebrated “Children’s Day,” by present- 
ing to an attentive and interested audience 
a varied program consisting of songs, dia- 
logues, recitations, etc.; and in consequence 
of its being Home Mission Sunday, the mis- 
sionary element was well sustained through- 
out the program. A collection taken in the 
Sunday-school as a result of our Self-denial 
Week resulted in the sum of $6.10, but the 
results of church collections are not to hand 
at time of writing. — On Thursday, June 3, 
a combination of missionary and Ladies’ Aid 
meeting was held at the home of Mrs. E@- 
wards, this meeting being the occasion of a 
“Stork” shower. A fairly representative 
gathering assembled and proceedings opened 
by a Scripture reading by Miss Ruse, followed 
by prayer by L. L. Bastable, who also upon 
the invitation of Miss Ruse read the minutes 
of the last meeting, etc. 

Miss Ruse, then, to our mutual enjoyment 
and enlightenment, read and explained Chap- 
ter 3 of our study, “Looking Ahead With 
Latin America.” The taking of the “offering” 
concluded the religious and educational part 
of the meeting. The various presents were 
now presented and admired, after which we 
all enjoyed the splendid refreshments pro- 
vided by different members of the societies — 
On Sunday, June 20, a memorial Service for 
the department members of the Rebekah and 
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Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 


Pastor of the Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Says: 


I have read “Thinking Through” with great pleasure and believe it is an admirable and 
timely volume which is especially essential for parents who persist in thrusting their chil- 
dren’s faith into older and more familiar forms. I have nothing to say by way of criticism of 
this volume, which strikes me as being signally sincere, lucid, pertinent, and in many respects 
conclusive. As a sane plea for the rights of intellect in matters of belief it cannot fail to do 
great good not only to parents and teachers, preachers and friends of youth, but to young 
people themselves. 


Price, $1.25 


The Christian Publishing Association 


Dayton, Ohio 
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Oddfellow Societies was held at our church 
during the evening service. A large and 
representative congregation assembled and 
enjoyed the excellent spiritual repast pro- 
vided by our minister, Rev. W. R. Caldwell, 
from Psalm 35:14. Misses Ruse and Pennell 
and Messrs. Canfield and Lougheed splendidly 
rendered a quartet. A list of the departed 
members of the Oddfellow society was read. 
—Linda L. Bastable. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

St. George, June 22—I have just returned 
from Wolfford Chapel and Flanagan Hill on 
my regular work, with large congregations 
at both places. I had the pleasure of visiting 
the Sunday-schools and they are doing fine. 
They take great interest in the Sunday- 
school work. The people of Flannagan Hill 
are certainly taking great interest in the 
Sunday-school. They are advancing nicely 
and I think it is the best Sunday we have 
had in this year. I hope God will bless them 
in their labors for the cause of Jesus Christ. 
— I have organized two Sunday-schools this 
year, and both are doing good work. I think 
the brethren ought to be more interested in 
Sunday-school work. There is a great work 
to be done in the State of West Virginia, Pray 
for us.—J. F. Fawley. 


Rev. J. E. Besemer 


REV: J. E. Besemer, at the age of eighty- 

four years, passed to his reward Satur- 
day, June 12, 1926, at the home of S. B. 
Curtis at Ariel, Pennsylvania, after being 
confined to his bed one week and two days. 
He was tenderly cared for by Mr. and Mrs: 
Silas B. Curtis and friends. 
services were conducted from Mr. Curtis’ 
home by Rev. Thomas Twiss, pastor of the 
Pentecostal Church at Gravity, assisted by 
Rev. Mr. Freeman, pastor of Ariel M. E. 
Church and Evangelist Hill of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. Brother Besemer lived a 
godly and useful life as a preacher of the 
gospel for the past fifty years. Thirty-five 
years ago he was pastor of the Madison- 
ville and Chapmantown Christian churches, 
where he had a wide circle of friends. He 
spent his last birthday at the home of 
George H. Swingle, of Ariel, where he had 
a most enjoyable time, every thing being 
done to make it pleasant for him, and at 
three p. m. he preached a very good sermon 
at Gravity, Pa. to a large congregation on 
the subject of “Power of Prayer.” 

Mrs. G. H. SWINGLE. 


Tobacco and Heart Disease 


By Will H. Brown 


ANY persons think that because the 

average length of life has been increas- 
ing in the United States, better health con- 
ditions prevail. Dr. Carl A. Wilzbach, in 
an article in Association Men, official organ 
of the Y. M. C. A., shows that this is not the 
case, saying: 

While the general life span is on the in- 
crease, it is on the decrease for adult life, 
and from the age of thirty-five years and 
up, there are increasing numbers dying. It 
is rather a startling fact that heart disease 
is the cause of more deaths than tubercu- 
losis, pneumonia, or cancer. 


Dr. D. H. Kress, a recognized authority 
on the tobacco question, in relation to dis- 
ease, says of heart failure and apoplexy: 
“The prevalent use of tobacco is one of the 
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chief causes of this rapid increase in the 
mortality rate from these diseases.” 

The average length of life has been made 
to show an increase by the very decided im- 
provement in the care of babies and chil- 
dren. 

Continuing quotation from Dr. Kress: 

The use of tobacco strikes a direct blow 
at the heart. Every smoke makes its im- 
press. It might be compared to splitting a 
rock. The first blow apparently makes no 
impression. We usually attribute the split- 
ting to the last blow, but the first had just 
as much to do with it as the last. Every 
blow made its impress. If tobacco killed 
instantly, it would not be so deceptive. 


The California Mission Play 


FTER a run of fifteen weeks, the Cali- 

fornia Mission Play has recently con- 
cluded its fifteenth consecutive season in the 
Mission Playhouse at San Gabriel, a suburb 
of Los Angeles. 

The Mission Play portrays on a colorful 
background of life under the Spanish regime 
the successful attempt of Fra Junipero 
Serra and his brother Franciscans to bring 
Christ’s teachings to the heathen Indians of 
California. 

It was while viewing the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau in 1911 that Frank Miller, 
proprietor of the Mission Inn at Riverside, 
California, and an enthusiastic student of 
early California history, conceived the idea 
of a pageant based on the beginnings of 
civilization in the Pacific coast State. 

While in New York on his way home, he 
called on Dr. Lyman Abbott at the office of 
The Outlook, and asked him to suggest the 
name of some one capable of writing such 
a play as he had in mind. Dr. Abbott im- 
mediately named Dr. Henry van Dyke, of 
Princeton; but, upon being interviewed, Dr. 
van Dyke, while enthusiastic regarding the 
possibilities of the theme, found himself un- 
able to undertake the work. 


It was Dr. David Starr Jordan, of Leland 
Stanford, Junior, University, who finally 
suggested to Mr. Miller the name of one 
who, though well known to him, had been 
unaccountably overlooked in his search— 
John Steven McGroarty, California’s his- 
torian and poet laureate. 

In writing his history of California Mc- 
Groarity had come to look upon the times 
during which the twenty-one missions of 
California were builded along El Camino 
Real (the King’s Highway) from San Diego, 
in the south, to Sonoma, in the north, each 
just a day’s journey on foot from the other, 
as California’s golden age—golden in a far 
different sense from that actual day of gold 
which followed so soon after. 

At the time in charge of the editorial 
page of the Los Angeles “Times,” Mr. Mc- 
Groarty secured leave of absence from his 
duties and set himself down to write the 
Mission Play. Combining the drama with 
the pageant, he made it much more elabor- 
ate than he had expected; and he could find 
no producer for it. He borrowed what 
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WENTY years ago Professor 

David Smith wrote “In The 
Days of His Flesh.” For twenty 
years it has headed the list of 
books on Christ. 


Now he has written: 


OUR LORD’S 
EARTHLY LIFE 


NOTHER rich tribute to the 
Lord he loves. Characterized 

by mature scholarship and a 
marked humanist strain, this book 
has instantly gripped the hearts 
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money he could and built a theater of his 
own at San Gabriel; he hired actors, re- 
hearsed them, and produced the play him- 
self. 

In the fifteen years that have elapsed 
since the initial performance almost two 
million people—among them many of the 
world’s competent critics—have seen the 
Mission Play. 

All rights in the play having recently 
been transferred by the author to a founda- 
tion which is to hold it in trust for the 
people of California, the profits from per- 
formances are to be devoted to the restora- 
tion and care of the old mission ruins.— 
The Outlook. 


Mystic and Scientist 


NCE more, as at Emmaus on a sacra- 

mental eventide, the living Christ makes 
as though he would go further; and in that 
adventure lies the way out of the muddle 
into which the world has wandered. No 
timid, tepid Christianity is equal to the de- 
mands of our age. Old issues are dead, old 
sectarianisms are obsolete. It is a new 
world in which we live, with new insights, 
new outlooks, and we need an altogether 
other dimension of faith, more magnani- 
mous, more heroic: the higher unity of 
things which differ, and “the eye of a fresh 
mind upon our tangled time.” There must 
be a greater faith, in which the vision of the 
mystic and the skill of the scientist shall 
unite in a new synthesis of insight and en- 
deavor. Science gives us facts and laws. 
Christ gives us meanings and values. These 
two must work together in a fraternity of 
fact and faith, love and law, if we are to 
have a triumphant life. One panacea after 
another has been tried and found wanting. 
Something deeper, more daring, more cre- 
ative and comprehensive, is needed. Let us 
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give ourselves to it, following him who is 
the Life that interprets life—Joseph Fort 
Newton. 


The Boy Who Could not Decide 


HAROLD, it is your birthday next week; 
what would you like for a present?” 
Harold, who was nearly ten, looked up at 
his mother and smiled. What would he 
like? Lots of things! 


“Really, mother, I can’t say now!” he 
replied, “I must think it over.” Harold 
wanted so many things that he found it 
hard to come to a decision. It was always 
difficult for him to make up his mind about 
anything, and it mostly happened that, in 
the end, some one else had to decide for 
him. 

His mother waited until the last moment 
before making a purchase, but still Harold 
was undecided. He wanted an engine; he 
wanted a box of compasses; but he could 
not make up his mind which he wanted the 
more. His mother, acting as she thought 
best, bought the compasses; but as soon as 
Harold received them he wished he had 
asked for the engine! 


On the day of his birthday party, it was 
just the same. Harold could not decide 
what games he wanted to play; he could not 
decide whether to say “Orange” or “Lemon,” 
when he was “caught;” and throughout the 
evening he made himself unhappy, simply 
because he could never come to a decision 
over anything. 

* * ke 

Harold went on like this until he was 
quite a big boy; always meaning to decide, 
but never doing so. Then, one day, some one 
told him of a means whereby he could help 
himself, 

“Whenever you have to choose between 
one thing and another,” he was told, “just 
sit down, take a sheet of notepaper, and 
make two parallel columns. In the first col- 
umn put your reasons for favoring the first 
thing, and in the other column put down 
reasons in favor of the second. Then, when 
you have thought of all the reasons on both 
sides, go carefully over them all, and you 
will be able to decide easily.” 

* * * 

What good advice this was! I wonder if 
any of you will adopt this plan? I hope so, 
because I am going to ask you to make a 
decision. “Choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve.” 

No doubt you attend church regularly, and 
are a member of the Sunday-school, but have 
you yet made a definite decision to love and 
serve the Lord Jesus Christ? Do not be 
like Harold, always putting off your choice, 
but decide today. Take a piece of paper, 
write down in one column why you should 
love the Lord, and in the other column any 
reasons why you should not love him. If 
you carry out that test properly, I know 
you will find that your first column has 
many more entries than the other, and you 
will realize that every boy and every girl 
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should give their hearts to the Savior who 
died for them. 

Do not put it off any longer. “Choose ye 
this day!” And when you have chosen, run 
along and tell father, mother, or Sunday- 
school teacher, and ask them to pray for 
you.—Joseph H. Vincent, in The Christian. 


The Art of Home Making 


By Dr. Charles E. Jefferson 


ARENTS should cultivate the art of mak- 

ing home interesting for their children. 
Boys and girls are naturally alert and 
active. It is not possible for them to sit 
down and fold their hands. They must be 
doing something. There are a_ thousand 
useful things for them to do, and parents 
ought to be finding these things and suggest- 
ing them all the time. Children like to hunt 
up answers to questions. When the name 
of a country little known appears in the 
morning paper, that country must be lo- 
cated and the children must locate it. When 
an unusual word appears, the correct pro- 
nunciation of that word must be ascertained 
before the day is ended. The children must 
run that word down in the dictionary. There 
ought to be an atlas and a dictionary, and if 
possible an encyclopedia, in every home, to 
which children should be trained to make 
daily visits. When the boys and girls have 
gotten into the upper teens a good supply 
of questions should be kept constantly on 
hand. Conversation never grows tame and 
irksome so long as there are interesting 
things to discuss. The questions are end- 
less, and new ones are coming up all the 
time. It is in conversation at the dinner 
table that children may be taught to think 
and arrive at sane conclusions. 


Here are a few questions which will sug- 
gest the direction. in which many families 
might profitably move. Is it right to pray 
for the dead? If it is, why do we Protes- 
tants not do it? If it is not, why do Roman 
Catholics do it? What became of the boy 
with the five loaves and the two fishes? 
What is the use of religion? Should Chris- 
tian ministers dress in khaki when they 
serve as chaplains in the army? Is the 
world getting better or worse? Does the 
Bible tell us? Is it wise to applaud a ser- 
mon? Should Christian parents send their 
sons to summer military camps? Is it ever 
proper to laugh in church? What is the best 
religious paper poblished in the United 
States? Is it allowable for young people 
to criticize the words or actions of the gov- 
ernor or the mayor? What is the Protocol? 
How often may we go to the movies in a 
week? Should a newspaper report crimes 
on its first page? Who were the great Eng- 
lishmen of the Victorian era? What is 
the matter with the Senate? What does the 
church mean by conversion? When has a 
person a right to call himself a Christian? 
We have purposely suggested a wide variety 
of questions to suggest the many direc- 
tions in which the thought of the family 
Different ages demand different 


may move. 
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The women in your church should 


have these books by Mrs. George H. 


Morrison, wife of the famous Scottish 
preacher. 


PRAYERS FOR 
WOMEN WORKERS— 


Contains prayers for committee and 
missionary meetings, mother’s cir- 
cles and other occasions. There are 
many fine prayers for children in the 
home and verses for prayer building. 


16 mo. $1.25 


ADDRESSES FOR 
WOMEN WORKERS— 


Inspiring addresses made at public 
gatherings. Just the book to provide 
subjects and inspiration for women 
who speak in public. 

12 mo. $2.00 


¢€ 


an) DORAN BOOKS jag, 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 


Court and Ludlow 








Dayton, Ohio 








questions. Questions are like toys. We 
leave them behind after we have outgrown 
them.—The Congregationalist. 


The Great Religious Revival 


HE Church of the future will be free 

alike to men and women who cling to 
ancient creeds and to those who believe that 
they have no creed. It will have no creedal 
or racial terms of admission. It will be 
active in palliative works of charity and 
mercy, and in all efforts to prevent suffer- 
ing, disease, and sin. The most charac- 
teristic attitude and purpose of its members 
will be that they all fight persistently the 
awful evils which actually exist in human 
society, barbarous and civilized alike, no 
matter what theories they may individually 
hold as to the origin of those evils. 

Especially will they accept the teachings 
of Jesus of Nazareth about children, family 
loves, and friendship, and will try to de- 
velep all the good tendencies in their own 
children, other people’s children, and the 
community, and to suppress the evil. The 
spiritual leaders in that Church will be the 
ministers, the poets, and the singers; but 
the laymen, young and old, will have a large 
share in a’] the Church’s fightings with ex- 
isting wrongs. This is the Church, which, 
with its hopeful visions, will, in time, bring 
about a great revival of religion. 

“The Church of the future will undoubted- 
ly employ rituals or forms in services which 
often recur; because the great majority of 
civilized mankind rather like repetitions, 
and prefer carefully considered forms of 
worship and prayer to any utterances, 
casual and more or less extemporaneous at 
the moment; but there will never be the 
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slightest doubt as to the sincerity and men- 
tal clarity with which these forms are used. 
It will use the best existing expressions of 
religious aspiration and emotion until future 
generations produce better, but no longer. 
It will hold the warm allegiance of men and 
women who recognize the difference between 
fact and fable, between constructive think- 
ing and the play of a fantastic imagination 
over such vast themes as the infinite uni- 
verse and the infinite God Almighty. And 
it will regard the Christian religion not as 
a body of doctrines, but as a way of life.— 
Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus Har- 
vard University. 


The Japanese and the 
Printed Page 


By Miss Z. I. Davis 


NE of the great London publishers of 
educational books said the other day that 
his best customer was in Tokyo. 

It is remarkably interesting to know that 
Japanese are’ reading an immense number 
of English books. They are turning away 
from the old classical literature on which 
they were brought up and are seeking fresh 
woods and pastures new. 

Perhaps the main reason for this is that 
most of the teaching in the high schools and 
colleges in Japan is in English. The Jap- 
anese are accordingly reading English and 
American books with great eagerness. The 
daily newspapers are making a practice of 
printing a column in English in order to 
familiarize their readers with the language. 

Though it is not likely that Japanese will 
cease to be the language of ordinary inter- 
course, it seems certain that before long 
English will be recognized throughout Japan 
as the language of culture and commerce. 

The Japanese are great readers, and hold 
books in high regard. It is significant that 
the outside pages of daily newspapers in 
Japan are not given to the advertisements 
of clothes, furniture, whisky, or soap, but 
to books. The latest books are announced in 
the most prominent places in all publica- 
tions, and the works of an author whose 
name is widely advertised will sell in thou- 
sands. 

In pre-war days the whole reading public 
in Japan was engaged in study the works 
of Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, and Mill. In 
the early days of the war attention was 
turned to European rather than English 
writers, and there came a demand for 
Eucken, Bergson, and Tolstoy. Today the 
most discussed European writer is Karl 
Marx. One of the amazing features of the 
world life just now is the spread of Marxian 
ideas of capital and labor and class hatred. 

For some time the discussion of these 
subjects was strictly prohibited in public in 
Japan, and books of a Bolshevist trend were 
compulsorily kept out of the market. But 
only for a time. Today radical ideas are 
expressed freely and on every hand; Bol- 
shevism and Marx are discussed in town and 
village alike. 
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A wide acceptance of Marxian doctrines 
in Japan would probably affect the whole 
life of the East, and would sow seeds of 
bitter rivalry. Repressive measures are 
useless. The only way to meet the situation 
is by the spreading of better ideas. Hap- 
pily, this is being done, and with quite 
astonishing rapidity. 

Japan is a reading people. The first book 
that was sold in a secondhand bookstore 
after the earthquake was a Bible. The 
schools are all willing to distribute Chris- 
tian literature among the students, and of 
that they can not get enough. This fact 
may astonish some, but it is encouraging. 
It is true, “Cast thy bread upon the waters 
and it shall return to you after many days.” 

Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Jefferson Davis’ Magnanimity 


HE magnanimity of Lincoln and Grant 

in their attitude toward the South and 
toward southern leaders in the Civil War 
has become a part of the records of our na- 
tional life. Less widely known, but worthy 
of a place in those records, is the reply of 
Jefferson Davis, in a letter written in 1885, 
to the request of “a Boston journalist” for 








a critical article dealing with General 

Grant’s military career. _ Jefferson Davis 

: ) 
IF 


TF all who hate would love us, 
And all our loves were true, 
The stars that swing above us 
Would brighten in the blue; 
If cruel words were kisses, 
And every scowl a smile, 
A better world than this is 
Would hardly be worth while; 
If purses would untighten 
To meet a brother’s need, 
The load we bear would lighten 
Above the grave of greed. 


If those who whine would whistle, 
And those who languish laugh, 
The rose would rout the thistle, 
The grain outrun the chaff; 
If hearts were only jolly, 
If grieving were forgot, 
And tears and melancholy 
Were things that now are not— 
Then Love would kneel to Duty, 
And all the world would seem 
A bridal bower of beauty, 
A dream within a dream. 
—Selected. 
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blankly refused to write such an article and 
as bluntly stated the grounds for such re- 
fusal. He wrote: 

1. General Grant is dying. 

2. Though he invaded our country ruth- 
lessly, it was with open hand, and, as far 
as I know, he abetted neither arson nor 
pillage, and has, since the war, I believe, 
shown no malignity to Confederates, either 
of the military or civil service. 

Therefore instead of seeking to disturb 
the quiet of his closing hours, I would, if 
it were in my power, contribute to the peace 
of his mind and the comfort of his body. 

JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


The letter may be found in the ten- 
volume edition of the papers and letters of 
Jefferson Davis, issued a short time ago 
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by the Mississippi Department of Archives 
and History.—The Congregationalist. 











Phebe Manson Brelsford departed this life April 
8, 1926, aged eighty-five years. She was the mother 
ot seven children, all but one of whom are still living. 
She was an active member of the Christian Church 
since childhood and a member of the Home Depart- 
ment of iroy at the time of her death. 


John P. Brooks died in Kittery Point, Maine, June 
19, 1926, aged seventy-three years. In the passing 
of Brother Brooks the First Christian Church lost 
one of the best, truest, most loyal workers it ever had. 
He had been a member of our church a little more 
than forty-one years, and previous to his entering the 
U. S. Lighthouse employ he was one of our most 
regular attendants. No service of our church was 
complete without John’s cheerful smile and words 
of help for all. For a number of years he was a 
member of our standing committee, being ever anx- 
ious to render any service possible for the good of 
the cause and the old Chapel on the hill. Although 
many of our present attendants are not familiar with 
his church activities, those of us who have passed 
the noon of life remember with pleasure his efficient 
service to our church, hoping that his noble Chris- 
tian character may be emulated by his children who 
survive him. 


William Wilson Wilkinson of Cynthiana, Indiana, a 
deacon in the local church, passed to his reward the 
night of June 24, 1926. He had been in poor health 
for some time, but able to go about the town, and 
attend to his business, and rarely ever missed church 
services. He was a dignified, but humble Christian, 
diligent in all matters of business, both of his own, 
and that of the church. He was formerly a member 
of the New Liberty Church, of the Southern Indiana 
Conference, but later placed his membership with 
the Cynthiana Church. He has lived in the town for 
many years and was known and loved by a large 
circle of people. 

There had preceded him a son and a daughter, all 
the children of the family. His aged wife remains 
to mourn her loss among several grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren. ‘Uncle Billy,’”’ as he was fa- 
miliarly called, will be missed both in the besiness 
circles of the community, and also more in the church 
of which he was such a faithful member. He had 
passed his seventy-seventh year, and had done a good 
work for his Master. The funeral services were con- 
ducted from the Christian Church of which he was a 
member, by his pastor, Rev. E. E. Bennett, assisted by 
Rev. Phillip Coen, of the Presbyterian Church, and 
the remains were laid to rest in the Liberty Cemetery, 
at Cynthiana, Indiana. 





Jonathan Dickinson Baker, son of Moses Miller 
and Mary Baker, was born in Mad River Township, 
Clark County, Ohio, November 17. 1844. Being 
raised on the farm, he attended the district school 
and later spent some time in the college at Adrian, 
Michigan. He entered the teaching profession and 
for seventeen years taught in the schools of Clark 
County and two years in Michigan. When about 
twenty years of age he united with the Enon Chris- 
tian Church. During the sixty-two years he has been 
a member of this church, fifty or fifty-two years 
were given as_ choir leader, forty-five years 
were spent as deacon, having been chosen to this 
position in the church May 22, 1881, being the third 
deacon in direct line in his family in the Enon 
Church. Jonathan Dickinson, his grandfather, was 
first chosen a deacon in 1806, being succeeded by his 
son, Moses Miller Baker, and he in turn being suc- 
eceded by his son, the subject of this sketch. This 
being the one hundred and twentieth year of the fam- 
ily’s official connection in this capacity in this church. 
With the death of Mr. Baker that official connection 
is broken. At the time of his death he was a 
teacher in our Sunday-school. Mr. Baker’s first mar- 
riage was with Augusta Wilson about 1874 to which 
union two children were born, one son, Bernard Moses 
and one daughter, Mary Augusta. Mrs. Baker de- 
parted this life August 18, 1882, and Mary Augusta 
following her mother in death May 21, 1922. On 
October 20, 1884, he was married to Emma Gill. This 
union was blessed with two children, one son, Horace 
Gill, who died February 14, 1889, and one daughter, 
Helen, who passed away August 26, 1916; Mrs. Baker 
also preceding him June 4, 1924. On the morning of 
June 23, 1926, after several weeks of illness, Mr. 
Baker answered the summons. He leaves one son. 
Bernard Moses Baker. five grandchildren and other 
relatives and friends. The Lord granted Mr. Baker 
a long life for service. Surely his happiness shall 
be great in that place of ‘‘many mansions.’’ Surely a 
wealth of love awaits him over there. He tried to 
live a faithful Christian life here. His reward is 
rich, abounding, and eternal. Funeral services were 
conducted by the pastor, Rev. W. Rollo Boehringer, 
June 27, and burial in the family lot at Enon 
Cemetery. 
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